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PETER CADOGAN: | WAS THERE 


Athens April 21 


In Greece, having slept in the after- 
noon, one stays up late. So, in the 
early hours of Friday morning, 
Howard Cheney and I were in a 
taverna, listening to the songs of 
Theodorakis. But there was some- 
thing wrong. The taverna was three- 
quarters empty. The previous Sunday 
it had been packed. 

At 1.30 am there was some kind of 
announcement. People began to go, 
and we went too. Outside, there were 
two fire engines mounting water can- 
non. We were only a stone’s throw 
from the Palace. We got back to our 
hotel in Omonia Square without inci- 
dent. Howard left for the airport to 
catch the early morning plane; I 
turned in for the night, after asking 
the reception desk to wake me at 
7.30 am. For my last day in Athens 
I had decided to go to Marathon. 

It was not the hotel that wakened 
me. At 6.45 am, Howard, who should 
by then have been flying over the 
Alps, was back in the room. ‘ Wake 
up, Peter, wake up! It’s started; there 
are troops in the Square outside.” 
My befuddled brain struggled with 
this extraordinary piece of intelli- 
gence. 

We had been expecting it, of course, 
but not yet. Some Greek optimism 
had brushed off on us; the coup, we 
were assured, would take place after 
the elections. Howard had got to the 
airport, only to find all planes 
grounded, the Army in charge, and 


one prisoner being marched away. 
He had returned to the BEA terminal 
on Constitution Square (the Parlia- 
ment Square of Athens) and started 
to walk back to Omonia Square. 
There are about eight roads running 
into Omonia Square. All were heavily 
guarded by troops and armoured 
vehicles. At some of the corners, 
heavy machine guns, mounted on 
tripods, peered down the long ap- 
proach roads. At one entrance, there 
was an anti-tank mortar, and troops 
overlooked the Square from the top 
of our hotel. Howard tried four of the 
approach roads and was turned back 
each time. He found himself beside 
a police station and went in; here, 
the first clue to the nature of the 
revolution appeared. 

The police said that they did not 
know what was going on, and this 
was obviously true. A coup was on, 
with the police left out! (It is also 
true that they were not left out for 
long; but there can be no doubt that 
at the outset they were as much in 
the dark as the rest of the popula- 
tion. From the window I saw a mobile 
policeman on his motor bike actually 
stopped by troops and required to 
show his papers.) 

After some discussion, it was agreed 
that one of the policemen would go 
with Howard Cheney to see the mili- 
tary; as luck would have it, they 
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150 BURN DRAFT CARDS 


A young man, one of 150, burns his draft card in New York on April 15. See 
Martin Jezer’s report, with Dan Hemenway’s photos, on pages 6 and 7. This 
photo is by Dave McReynolds. 


For the best part of two years, cor- 
respondents in Peace News have been 
predicting a military dictatorship in 
Greece. Now that the Greek army has 
seized power we take scant pleasure 
in the thought that our interpretation 
of events has been vindicated. Rather, 
we feel despair that as usual the con- 
cern of world opinion has been 
aroused in reaction, that is, after the 
event. 

Whatever the fate of the coup, the 
lesson that any group which presumes 
to call itself a “ peace movement” 
must learn is that the price of peace 
is eternal vigilance and consistent 
pressure. It is at least possible that 
the Greek army (anticipating, as it 
most certainly did, the support of the 
King) would not have been able to 
proceed with such contempt for 
democratic process, such ignorance 
of the human aspirations of the cen- 
tre and left elements, whom they 
dismiss as ‘‘Communist  trouble- 
makers,” if we, supporters outside 
Greece of left-wing and peace move- 
ments, had shown ourselves more 
strongly concerned to see free elec- 
tions in Greece by means of public 
education, demonstration and protest. 
The latest news leaves uncertain the 
numbers of “ leftists’? who have been 
detained by the so-called non-political 
regime. Estimates vary between 
3,000 and 8,500. Nevertheless, among 
the new political prisoners, arrested 
without being charged and at this 
moment unlikely to be brought before 
even a military court, are many with 
whom the peace movement in Britain 
has shared friendship in recent years. 
It would be unwise to list their 
names. A report in the New York 
Times on Tuesday that the United 
States had been assured no harm 
would come to “ political figures who 
have been jailed,” suggests that there 
may have been a real danger of 
summary executions. 

However, there is one name that we 
should look for with the utmost con- 
cern. There are rumours that Andreas 
Papandreou, son of the Centre Union 
leader, has been murdered or badly 
beaten up or jailed in solitary con- 
finement on the island of Yioura. 
(Yioura, we are informed by the 
League for Democracy in Greece, is 
a waterless island used for political 
prisoners during the civil war with 
worse conditions than the notorious 
Makronisos; see Peace News, Septem- 
ber 23, 1966.) 

In Peace News last week, Stephen 
Rousseas described Andreas, a Centre 
MP, as a man who “has captured 
the imagination of the people .. . It is 
common in Greece to compare the 
younger Papandreou with the late 
President Kennedy, aS a man pos- 
sessed of style, intellect and a pro- 
gramme to get Greece moving eh 
Rousseas didn’t describe Andreas as 
a radical; he said: 


“ Andreas’ radicalism .. . is noth- 
ing more (in American terms) than 
a mixture of the New Deal, the 
New Frontier and the Great Society 
... But in semi-feudal Greece such 
attitudes are extreme.” (Our itals.) 
If Andreas is dead it will be as if 
Kennedy had been murdered by Lyn- 
don Johnson and the whole of Ameri- 
ca knew it for a fact. 
The position of King Constantine in 
relation to the coup is the issue which 
has exercised the British press. Many 
conflicting stories have appeared, 
from the immediate reaction of all 


:’x:) Dictatorship 
(ER in Greece 


left-wingers (including ourselves) 
that Constantine was behind the coup 
to the angle presented by blinkered 
or dishonest apologists for the Greek 
monarchy that Constantine is a con- 
stitutional monarch, as impartial as 
our Queen, but fighting -with true 
nobility of breeding against a mili- 
tary coup of which he was completely 
ignorant and which he rightly de- 
plores. 


Neither view, it seems, represents the 
truth: but where the first assumes, 
quite reasonably on his past actions, 
that Constantine was hand-in-glove 
with every plot advanced by right- 
wing officers in the Greek army, the 
latter leaves completely out of ac- 
count the two most important factors 
which dominate Greek politics. These 
are the crucial fact that the King 
and not parliament selects the Min- 
ister of Defence and high-ranking 
officers in the services, thus enjoying 
their unswerving support; and that 
the Greek monarchy, the Greek right- 
wing and the Greek army rely on 
American support, be it from the 
State Department, the CIA or NATO. 


In the Guardian last Tuesday, Ter- 
ence Prittie explained King Constan- 
tine’s manoeuvring of the elder 
Papandreou from power in 1965 in 
the following terms: 


“In the first place the Prime Min- 
ister was seeking to secure the 
Ministry of Defence for himself and 
would have accumulated undue 
political power in his hands had he 
been successful. 


“Mr Papandreou had also made no 
secret of his intention to ‘purge’ 
the army of what he considered to 
be right-wing elements, but what 
the King regarded as loyal and 
professional soldiers. The King 
considered that the assumption of 
total control of the army by a 
Head of Government who was his 
own Minister of Defence would 
have constituted a threat to parlia- 
mentary democracy.” 


Very responsible and patriotic of the 
King! Particularly, when he, as head 
of state and effective controller of 
the Ministry of Defence, has consti- 
tuted a continuous threat to parlia- 
mentary democracy since his acces- 
sion to the throne, evidenced most 
recently by a “ misjudgment” in the 
selection of senior military personnel 
of such magnitude that it has led to 
the overthrow of parliamentary de- 
mocracy by army officers unquestion- 
ably loyal to their King... 


Constantine is like Charles I of 
England. If he loses control of the 
army, he has fost the main prop of 
his power. Papandreou’s slogan ever 
since he was dismissed, quite reason- 
ably, has been: ‘“‘ Who rules? The 
King or the people? ” (or, in English 
terms: “The King or parliament? ”). 
It is an unfortunate fact of all nation- 
states that he who controls the army 
rules. 


The main factor which complicates 
this simple analysis is that the Greek 
King rules Greece, with the support 
of his army, only so Jong as he has 
the support of the United States. 
Churchill and Stalin did a deal at the 
end of the last war that the British 
would leave the USSR alone in 
Eastern Europe if we were allowed 
Greece within our “sphere of inter- 
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The poorhouse state 


I want to thank Calvin Hernton and 
Peace News for reviewing my book 
(The Poorhouse State) at such length, 
and to enter for the record a series 
of quibbles with some of Mr Hern- 
ton’s assertions. 

Mr Hernton states I’m for a guaran- 
teed income and other reformist 
measures. True, I state that they 
might help, but (in a chapter headed 
“Guaranteed Annual Poverty”) I al- 
so state that one must make the kind 
of socialist reforms that will promote 
equality and deter the growing cor- 
porate and individual elitism which 
is at the head of the problem. That 
elitism, by the way, is as characteris- 
tic of Le Roi Jones with his Guggen- 
heim grants, as it is of the fat cats 
of the white community; and I’m truly 
surprised Mr Hernton can’t see it 
that way. 

Mr Hernton wonders whether I ever 
was a welfare worker. No! I said so 
in the book. I merely spent two years 
talking to “clients,” workers etc, 
which leads me to my second quib- 
ble. Hernton thinks the black man is 
treated worst on welfare. I’m not so 
sure. For the very reason that the 
inequalities of this country leave large 
numbers of the Negro poor at the 
welfare level, it is my impression that 
the white “drop-outs” and failures 
are likely to be given even more 
stingy treatment and even more ob- 
scene scrutiny. Mr Hernton might 
have matched any of his impressions 
of enforced squalor in the immense 
hillbilly ghettoes of Chicago, or, for 
that matter, in discreet portions of 
New York’s lower west side. 

The truth is I don’t really recognise 
Mr Hernton’s socialism for the sim- 
ple reason that about all it comes 
down to is epater whitey. I also wish 
Mr Hernton would have distinguished 
more accurately between what I said 
in my book and what he was assert- 
ing. Most of the time he seemed to 
be asserting what I said (and without 
attribution) and then he turns around 
and accuses me of being a Janus- 
faced white liberal for not calling for 
Socialism when, in fact, that is exact- 
ly what I did call for. Or does Mr 
Hernton’s view of socialism mean 
simply that he wishes there were a 
different elite in power? One led, for 
example, by Le Roi Jones and Archie 
Shepp? 

I am sorry if I have had to seem 
cranky. I simply don’t understand 
the good life which Hernton puts for- 
ward. 

Richard M. Elman, 

164 West 79 Street, 

New York 24, 


Beheiren 


I sympathise with John Ball’s confu- 
sion over Beheiren. If your circular 
is from the ‘“ Non-violence Committee 
against War” then it is not from 
Beheiren as such. Beheiren which 
means “Japan Peace for Vietnam! 
Committee” is a small (relatively 
for Japan) organisation consisting of 
individuals from many of the larger 
peace organisations and other people 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A schoo! community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


disgusted with dehumanising of the 
peace movement by the political par- 
ties. It is very big-name conscious 
although it claims to be a citizen’s 
movement. To hear that they are 
suffering from internal bickering is 
sad but certainly comes as no sur- 
prise. The “ Non-violence Committee 
against War” is a small group within 
Beheiren itself which is responsible 
for organising street demonstrations 
and direct action and is mainly organ- 
ised by people who are reluctant to 
offend their influential less radical 
friends on the other wing of the 
Beheiren framework. It is rather like 
having the old Direct Action Commit- 
tee working within CND. Dave Mc- 
Reynolds goes a long way towards 
explaining about Beheiren in his ar- 
ticle on Japan in November Libera- 
tion although he does not distinguish 
between the ‘“ Non-violence Commit- 
tee”? and Beheiren proper. I will 
send you more coherent news when 
I reach Hiroshima. 

Chris Cowley, 

Fjelie, Sweden. 


Sunshine superman 


If sunshine can do that to Adrian 
Mitchell, LSD must be on the way 
out! 

Roger Franklin, 

The Spinney, Martin’s End Lane, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 


May day 


We again appeal to your readers to 
join us in foregoing a meal on May 
Day, so that the saving may be passed 
on to people under the threats of 
starvation and pestilence. Each parti- 
cipant supports directly a project of 
his own choice. 
In 1965, when an increase of at least 
4% was required, the world’s food 
production fell by 2% - by 4% in 
areas of want. 
May Day is an apt occasion for parti- 
cipating in projects urgently needing 
deeds rather than words to help our 
fellow men. 
Roy E. Brooks 
Brigid Brophy 
L. John Collins 
Frank Harcourt- 
Munning 


Ruth Harrison 
Alan Long 
William Molloy 
Donald O. Soper 


Boy soldier 


Having read the various cases of 
servicemen in Peace News, I feel, in 
all fairness to the military, that I 
should state my own experience in 
the Royal Navy. 

I joined up for nine years at 18 at 
the end of 1963 and was discharged 
in January this year by purchase, on 
the grounds of conscientious objec- 
tion. I began to think seriously on 
pacifist lines about 14 vears after 
joining up. Having studied the sub- 
ject, I decided to apply for a dis- 
charge, having first contacted the 
Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors for advice. Despite my atheist 
views, I saw a chaplain with whom 
I had discussed religious subjects and 
who therefore was inclined to believe 
in my sincerity. 

I put a request through the official 
channels to which my Divisional Offi- 
cer and chaplain attached recommen- 
dations. From both these officers I 
received the utmost consideration and 
sympathy. These recommendations, 
together with conduct and character 
assessments (which had/ to be 
“clean,” otherwise I don’t think my 
request would have been granted), 
were forwarded to the Admiralty. I 
made a point of stating my willing- 
ness to pay for discharge and that, if 
it was not granted, I would have to 
refuse work. 


In all, it took three months and dur- 
ing that time I was treated with no 
less respect than anyone else by all 
those concerned. 

Dennis Few, 

314 St Paul’s Road, Islington, 
London NI1. 


Facts on Indonesia 


I wish to reply as briefly as possible 
to Mr Featherstone’s letter of April 
14 - the brevity dictated by availabil- 
ity of time and not availability of 
material incidentally. Mr Feather- 
stone is welcome to inspect my files, 
cards, shelves, etc to assure himself 
of the mass of this material, if that 
will aid his political understanding. 
Of course the estimates of numbers 
killed in the Indonesian slaughters 
rose through time as more and more 
news leaked out - to me from friends 
on the spot as well as from printed 
sources. The foreign diplomats and 
journalists in Djakarta made totally 
unreliable estimates on the low side 
since the whole point of the exercise 
of the right-wing generals’ coup was 
to ‘‘sell” them to the Western world 
as heroes and saviours (i.e. they had 
already made clear their attitudes to 
Western private investment, and 
their gratifying malleability to West- 
ern designs); moreover while the well- 
organised slaughter was on, attempts 
were made rigorously to exclude the 
foreign press. Tarzie Vittachi in his 
recent paperback, which is singularly 
in favour of the right-wing Council 
of Generals, agrees with Stan Karnow 
of the Washington Post, who did get 
to see (a bit), that at least half a 
million died (see The Fall of Sukarno, 
London, 1967, pp. 144 et seq). Other 
and later estimates raised this total. 
On all this see, for example, The 
Silent Slaughter, New York, 1967. 
The Times, London, eventually quoted 
the figure of one million, which was 
common by this time in Continental 
sources, 

I said all this colossal suffering 
“hardly rated a mention,” and am 
accused of “silly distortion.” Look, 
the six generals who were admittedly 
murdered by the left sympathisers 
got far more column inches in the 
Western press than all the peasants 
and their wives and families put to- 
gether. If it had been six white peo- 
ple, preferably nuns, we would have 
been hearing about it ever since. The 
story was suppressed and played 
down - we wanted to do business with 
the murderers. The Western media 
are pervaded with racism - even if 
they and you would deny it. Ask any 
Asian! 

That the CIA had a hand in it I do 
not doubt for one moment. It has 
intervened in every country in SE 
Asia since the war to assassinate, 
stage coups, rig elections, bribe 
politicians and mount commando and 
air raids on independent sovereign 
countries (see, e.g. The Observer, 
12/9/65). All this is common know- 
ledge which, oddly enough, the CIA 
aren’t too backward to admit when 


found out. So, there is a strong a ¥ 


priori case. But it goes much much 
further than this, as the Indonesian 
students in exile in China show in 
their paper in Silent Slaughter. But 
look at the facts which can be readily 
gleaned from Indonesian language 
sources of the trials and the state- 
ments of Indonesians involved at the 
time: from the beginning the Coun- 
cil of Generals was seen as a CIA- 
front organisation, and the US ad- 
ministration actually were quite 
proud of the excellent pay-off (see 
the records of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee 11/5/66). See 
translations of Indonesian documents 
in Indonesia, Vol I, No 1. The CIA 
record in Indonesia even before this 


was very very bad, especially against 
Sukarno, of course, but also in trying 
to arrange the “ dissolution ” of Indo- 
nesia if the leadership persisted in 
independent policies (see B. K. Gor- 
don: The Dimensions of Conflict in 
Southeast Asia, New Jersey, 1966, 
p. 191 et passim: what the “ encour- 
aged ” means in p. 191 may be readily 
ascertained from such impeccable 
sources as G. McT. Kahin’s Major 
Governments of Asia, Cornell, 1963, 
pp. 683 et seq. and, more positively, 
in a dozen other sources if Mr 
Featherstone cares to contact me). 
Short articles for Peace News demand 
condensation. I also write long aca- 
demic articles and books. Please don’t 
judge me on the condensed material. 
Finally, I bitterly resent the imputa- 
tion that I only make a “ display” of 
concern for Asia, Over the years I 
have not only jeopardised my job, 
and surrendered hopes of promotion, 
but all but bankrupted myself as well 
by subsidising year in, year out acti- 
vities in this country designed to im- 
prove understanding of Asia and her 
problems, apart altogether from deny- 
ing myself a normal home life. That’s 
my own choice and concern, but point 
the lance where it is appropriate, 
friend. 

Malcolm Caldwell, 

7 The Glebe, Blackheath, SE3. 


Bihar 


Rene Gill’s observations about ignor- 
ance and inertia in India (Peace 
News, March 17) are a little over- 
done. It is true that these things are 
there among the masses in a lesser 
or more degree. But there is another 
side of the picture which we should 
not overlook. If the masses are apa- 
thetic or averse to such things as the 
use of human excreta for making 
valuable manure or gas, the fault is 
not so much theirs but of the so- 
called urban intelligentsia - the lead- 
ers - who are mostly ignorant of these 
things or scoff at them and sing the 
praise of chemical fertilizers. It is 
the half-baked urban population 
which has, due to the nature of 
“modern ” industrial Set-up, assumed 
leadership but is absolutely blind to 
the true and lasting way of life. They 
have betrayed the masses not only in 
India but in most of the developing 
countries. 

Siddharaj Dhadda, _ 

Bihar Relief Committee, 

Sadaquat Ashram, Patna 10, India. 


To John 


Perhaps you would be good enough 
to allow me to make the following 
appeal through the columns of your 
newspaper. ; 

We would very much like “John” 
who lives near Chippenham, Wilts., 
to contact uS once again. Unfortu- 
nately we have lost his first letter 
and cannot remember his address. 
So, if John reads this letter we thank 
him for his interest and ask him to 
contact us as soon as possible. Thank 
ou. 

Peter Davidson, 

85 South Street, 

Dorking, Surrey. 


Is this a record? 


David McLellan claims it as a new 
experience to hear 500 people all 
shouting a single slogan (which he 
heard in Rotterdam). 

I believe that at the late A. Hitler’s 
rallies in Nuremberg considerably 
more people were heard to shout a 
single slogan. 

We know how deplorable that was in 
its effects. 

Jack Robinson, \ 

21 Rumbold Road, SW6. 
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Mary Iles 


“The rigid and traditional Army 
discipline had one main purpose, 
namely, to train men to obey and 
to kill. Is this really the most suit- 
able modern training for produc- 
ing an integrated social human be- 
ing?” Here, discipline is seen in 
action, Army-style, at Blantyre 
House Detention Centre, Goud- 
hurst, Kent. 


What’s wrong with 


detention 


Detention Centres were introduced to 
the public in 1952, as an equivalent 
to the birch: a punitive blitzkrieg 
against aggressive thugs. They were 
an extension of the Borstal punish- 
ment block, modelled on the Army 
“glasshouse,” and staffed by Prison 
Service officers, most of whom had 
long Army experience. 

In 1967 these same Detention Centres 
are presented as the suitable custo- 
dial treatment for all offenders be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21. There 
are already 19 such centres, and 
plans are being made for a rapid ex- 
pansion. Though they are still geared 
to ‘stretch the offender to the limit 
of his ability,” these Detention Cen- 
tres are now said to have “ positive 
aspects.” But have they in fact 
changed? What goes on within the 
high wire enclosures? 

A few months ago, together with a 
sociologist from Manchester Univer- 
sity, I interviewed nearly one tenth 
of the boys at Buckley Hall Detention 
Centre in Rochdale. The interviews 
took place out of the hearing of staff 
or omcers and they lasted between 
one half and three quarters of an 
hour. The boys were interviewed 
separately, and they had no opportu- 
nity to discuss the interview with 
each other beforehand, so the simil- 
arity of their replies is certainly sig- 
nificant. Here are a few typical com- 
ments. 


“Tt’s very hard for you at first. You're 
shaky . . . one lad started to shake 
all the time . . . and you get pushed 
around a lot; ‘Do it this way; do it 
that way’... The officers sometimes 
do the haircuts without waiting for 
the barber. I suppose it’s a bit for 
spite, to make you feel uncomfort- 
able.” 


“The most stupid thing is the parade 
in boots and gaiters.” 


“'There’s ‘Punishment PE’... This 
officer said, ‘Because of one or two 
of you, the whole group will suffer. 
The punishment was crouch hop piye 
round the gym for between three 
quarters of an hour and an hour.” 


“ Punching is common; an officer will 
punch a lad in the stomach in the 
gym; these things happen all the 
time.” 


“ An officer punished a lad for calling 
out. Then he punched the lad stand- 
ing next to him, and he said, ‘ That’s 
for nothing. Think what you'll get 
if you do something.’ ”’ 


“You get knocked about a bit; hit 
round the head; clouted; sometimes 
you get hit in the stomach. Some 
officers just seem to like it.” 


“There’s a lot of belting here.” 


“The boys don’t think of complain- 
ing. They think that it’s all part of 
the system.” , 


centres? 


“When my probation officer came to 
see me, I told him that there was a 
lot of belting going on, but he didn’t 
say anything. He seemed to know al- 
ready.” 


“It’s much worse here than Borstal 
for your self respect and independ- 
ence. It makes you feel full of hatred 
at times.” 


In private, officials accept that this 
kind of treatment is an inevitable 
part of the Detention Centre system; 
after all, the boys are “not meant 
to like it.” Through the mechanisms 
of grading, fatigue punishments, and 
fear of the detention cell, complete 
conformity must be enforced down to 
the last military detail. It is worth 
punching a boy in the stomach and 
assaulting him in order to get the 
bedding folded to specification. 

The “highlight ” of the system is the 
PE assault course; this varies from 
centre to centre, according to the 
nature of the PE instructor, from 
severe to savage, from circuit train- 
ing to full-scale “assault course.” 
According to the Home Office, PE 
only takes place for ‘‘ one” hour per 
day. In fact, a new arrival will prob- 
ably undergo “Extra PE,” under the 
name of ‘ Remedials,” for between 
half an hour and an hour. Then there 
is “Extra Punishment PE,” which is 
meted out if the boy does not satisfy 
the instructors; there is, too, further 
punishment, under the name of 
“Extra Squad Drill.” 

All this, in addition to the normal 
strenuous routine, which begins with 
PE at 6.30, 6.45, or 7 am, and in- 
cludes four parades; the official hour’s 
PE; evening circuit training (half an 
hour, once a week); and, often, 
fatigues of “not more than two 
hours in any one day.” (Usually this 
is scrubbing; but in some centres, 
extra PE is given.) The rigid and 
traditional Army discipline had one 
main purpose, namely, to train men 
to obey and to kill. Is this really the 
most suitable modern training for 
praducing an integrated social human 

eing? 


Teaching frustrated 


These punitive, military aims have 
remained central; any “ positive ” ad- 
ditions are, and are only intended to 
be, peripheral. If education, welfare, 
sense of achievement in work, per- 
sonal relationships, etc, were really 
to become an integral part of the 
system, all its present values would 
have to be replaced, its purpose and 
framework realigned, and staff with 
a positive outlook found to run it. 

Evening classes are, as in prison, only 
an extra, 14 hours in duration, at 
the end of the day. The teachers 
may be ready to recognise the boys 
as rather normal ex-secondary mod- 
ern schoolboys; young, immature, 


friendly, rather confused in their 
ideas, strong in their emotions, very 
sensitive and responsive; they may 
feel anxious to develop their talents 
and qualities; but, just as when teach- 
ing in prison, they will be frustrated 
all the time by never being able to 
make much headway with their en- 
deavours, because the whole atmos- 
phere of the institution is against 
them. 

As a teacher of English and Liberal 
Studies, it seems obvious to me that 
if one did succeed in developing the 
qualities which are required for these 
subjects (originality, independent 
thought and expression, and artistic 
creativity), one would have succeeded 
also in developing rebels against the 
Detention Centre system. Any bene- 
fit from the evening classes must be 
recognised as belonging to evening 
classes alone. It has nothing whatever 
to do with the basic principles of 
Detention Centres. 


Drudgery and fear 


The welfare worker is concerned 
mainly with family problems outside 
the centre, and with after-care settle- 
ment. Some women welfare workers 
seem to have completely identified 
themselves with the Detention Centre 
system; they aim at fitting in with 
the staff at the centre. As far as 
money for the boys is concerned, the 
maximum weekly pay for a full work- 
ing week of 44 hours is 2s 6d. Typical 
Detention Centre labour is cable- 
stripping; hard, dirty, and requiring 
no intelligence. The cables are cov- 
ered with oil and grease, and the 
boys have to hack away with hammers 
to strip them. Such work gives no 
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sense of achievement. It is merely 
regarded as part of the punishment; 
monotonous drudgery. 

The Home Office states that “ staff 
are trained ... to take a personal 
interest in the individual offender.” 
This is misleading. In fact, all the 
boys at Buckley Hall emphasised that 
it was never possible to have any 
personal relationships with the offic- 
ers, nor even to have any conversa- 
tion or discussion with them, beyond 
“Yes, Sir. No, Sir.” “There’s very 
little opportunity to talk to them. You 
must always stand to attention when 
you speak.” The attitude towards 
most officers is one of hostility, and 
the brutality of certain individuals 
has a very big and oppressive influ- 
ence on the emotional atmosphere of 
the centre. 

Why are complaints almost never re- 
ceived? First, the right to complain 
is worded in such official language 
that it is often not understood. 
Second, the Boards of Visitors are 
composed mainly of magistrates, in- 
cluding some of the very magistrates 
who sent the boys to the centre in 
the first place, and thus they are 
naturally regarded by the boys as 
instigators of the punishment. Final- 
ly, there is the very real fear, felt 
by all the boys, that if anyone com- 
plained, the officer would take it out 
on them afterwards. 

Is this the kind of regime that a “ re- 
form-minded ” government now con- 
Siders as suitable for all young offen- 
ders who are sentenced to custodial 
treatment? Why are reforms only to 
be available to adults? The Home 
Office has declared that prison sen- 
tences of six months or less which 
are given as punishment to adults, 
are to be abolished, and “ treatment 
in freedom” to be substituted. 


Anselm Hollo 


AIR, TO DREAM IN 


Leave it, leave it 


behind the dark 


window the owls 
calling out to each other 


my voice to you 


only heard 


there in the dark 
treetops of the sea 


red the moon rose 
cooled off shrunk 
to a coin in the blue 


alone 
a poem for you 


it is if itis 
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Dictatorship in Greece 


from front page 


est.” Churchill and Ernie Bevin be- 
tween them saw to it that the mon- 
archy was restored in Greece, and 
when the business of helping the 
monarchists to fight the Greek left 
(who were initially in virtual control 
of the whole country) proved too 
much for our financial resources, we 
bowed out to the United States, 
Napalm was used for the first time 
during the Greek civil war. Harry 
Truman had the Communist Party 
(KKE) declared illegal in Greece in 
1948, and it still is. The monarchists, 
with American support, won the 
Greek civil war. As C. L. Sulzberger 
said in the New York Times last 
Monday: 
“The Truman Doctrine of Ameri- 
can intervention against Commun- 
ism was first applied in Greece. It 
was there that US military forces 
... Were introduced to counsel and 
help an army fighting in another 
hemisphere. By insisting that we 
would not permit Communism to 
upset Greek democratic forms, we 
established a precedent for our 
subsequent and far more intensive 
actions in Vietnam.” 
Now, whether or not supporters of 
the United Democratic Left in 
Greece, together with the Centre 
Union, constitute a “bunch of Com- 
munists” as the US believes (we don’t 
know because the KKE is illegal), 
what we see in Greece is a situation 
where the Americans cannot allow a 
Centre-Left coalition government to 
be formed, under, say, Andreas Pa- 
pandreou, because this would be per- 
mitting ‘‘Communism to upset demo- 
cratic forms.” It is as if the National 
Liberation Front had been defeated 
by American military power in South 
Vietnam, but the left had triumphed 
over Marshal Ky at the polls in free 
elections after all. What would the 
Americans do but support a military 
coup to prevent the ‘“ Communists ” 
taking over? 
In Greece the evidence of American 
involvement is hard to come by. The 
CIA is said to have attachés at the 
American embassy; one of Constan- 
tine’s chief advisers is said to be a 
CIA man. The State Department has 
been working for some time for a 
“ parliamentary solution,” that is, a 
Centre-Right coalition to ensure 
Stability (see Peace News, February 
17). The Americans have financed and 
equipped the Greek armed forces 
through NATO. 


The single factor that at this moment 
can be said to confirm American 
involvement at some level in the coup 
is the presence off the Greek coast 
of the American Sixth Fleet. The 
Sunday Express quoted from an inter- 
view with Andreas Papandreou last 
Sunday: 


““The kings of Greece have a 
motto, My strength is in the hearts 
of the people. Young Constantine 
has rewritten that to read, My 
strength is in the Sixth Fleet.’” 
Parts of the Sixth Fleet were re- 
ported to be docked in Piraeus (the 
port for Athens) a few days before 
the coup. Information as to the where- 
abouts of the Sixth Fleet has been 
classified (i.e. secret) ever since the 
coup took place. Last Monday, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, 
Leonie Brezhnev of the USSR said 
is: 
“There is no justification for the 
permanent presence of the United 
States Navy in the waters washing 
the shores of southern Europe. The 
time has come for the demand for 
the removal of the United States 


Sixth Fleet from the Mediterranean 

sea to sound loud.” 
He went on, making an obvious con- 
nection, to discuss the attempt to es- 
tablish a ‘“‘fascist dictatorship” in 
Greece, There is no hard evidence 
that the Sixth Fleet is off Greece, but 
it must be! 
From this, and the reports of Con- 
stantine’s consultations with the 
American ambassador and his re- 
fusal to back the army dictatorship, 
we derive the following theory. This 
is that the right-wing army officers 
acted independently, without the sup- 
port of the King (perhaps with the 
support of the CIA), expecting to get 
support from both the King and the 
USA. They were attempting to fore- 
stall an election campaign in which 
the elder Papandreou would have 
said some extremely damaging (and 
popular) things against the mon- 
archy. 
The coup would have got the automa- 
tic support of the King if the US 
State Department had supported it. 
But because they clearly do not, the 
King cannot consent to the dictator- 


ship, and a way has to be found of 
rescuing the monarchy by making out 
in the British and American press 
that he is gallantly fighting to pre- 
serve parliamentary democracy. The 
State Department still wants to see 
a ‘parliamentary solution ” with a 
Right-Centre coalition in control, but 
if it comes to the crunch they must 
support the right-wing junta against 
the “Communist” left. Hence the 
Sixth Fleet. 

Whether this fits the facts or not, the 
dilemma for the left, for all de- 
mocrats in Greece, is awful. Should 
they submit to the terrorism of a 
military regime? Or should they 
themselves resort to terrorism in the 
faint and bloody hope of removing 
it? 

If our theory is correct, they would 
be advised to hold back until the 
State Department has been given 


-every opportunity to sort out the 


mess. If it is wrong, there will be the 
most terrible bloodshed, for the 
Greeks have not been schooled in 
pacifism and non-violence and they 
will not submit. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


I can’t - despite the wealth of in- 
formed comment elsewhere in this 
issue - forbear to write something 
about Greece. There are those of us 
who love Greece as a brother - that 
is compulsively, without having to 
understand why we do - and who feel 
its wounds accordingly. One evening, 
just before I left Greece, I grew very 
sentimental and described the Greeks 
(‘my ” Greeks, I called them, I think 
after Kazantzakis) as defenceless. My 
companion immediately contested 
this, listing the nation’s naval and 
military triumphs, both ancient and 
modern. Which wasn’t, of course, 
what I'd meant. For the Greeks are 
defenceless - defenceless against their 
own humanity. 


They have a purity, inherited, how- 
ever obliquely, from their lofty ante- 
cedents, and exemplified in their in- 
nocent, albeit cynical approach to 
politics. The Greeks love politics, but 
Seem largely indifferent to govern- 
ment; their attitude, although it may 
veer from the aloof objectivity with 


GENUINE 
DEMOCRACY 


NO RIGHTISTs 
NO CENTRISTS 
No LEFTISTS 


Roo. ‘og 


And musing there an hour alone, I dreamed that Greece might yet be 


free - Byron. 


which, in other peoples, the private 
lives of film stars are scrutinised, to 
the impassioned partisanship of a 
football crowd, is never completely 
serious. Politics is regarded in gen- 
eral as an appropriate spectator sport 
for the nation that invented demo- 
cracy. 

Suprapolitical, and rather lackada- 
isical though they may be, they are 
also passionate and heroic in defence 
of their freedom. It is conceivably 
possible to trace the cause of Greece’s 
strife-ridden recent history to this 
volatile combination of almost studied 
political ineptitude and fierce human 
dignity. Another, parallel interpreta- 
tion might take into account this very 
progressive political sophistication 
contained within a system always on 
- and sometimes, as at present, prac- 
tically over - the brink of a regression 
into feudalism. 


I can’t see much that holds out hope 
of a quick and real peace; on the con- 
trary, there’s a genuine danger that 
Greece may succeed where Vietnam 
has failed, in becoming the Spanish 
Civil War of the sixties. 


* * * 


Next door, meanwhile, Yugoslavia, 
cautiously entrusting its citizens with 
the right to cross out the name of 
one Communist-approved candidate 
or another in its elections, simultane- 
ously jails Mihajlo Mihajlov for that 
bewhiskered old Stalinist offence, 
publishing hostile propaganda against 
the state. It needs little dialectical 
skill to see the contradiction between 
proclaiming that the people run the 
country, workers’ self-management 
and all, and refusing to allow the 
people to judge Mr Mihajlov’s writ- 
ings for themselves, without the in- 
terference of the law. 


What can be done about this sorry 
business? One suggestion: since this 
is UN International Tourist Year, 
which means a lot to Yugoslavia, 
prospective travellers there might 
write to the competent authorities, 
expressing their distress and hinting 
that this kind of thing could detract 
from the country’s undoubted 
charms. 


Reading in last week’s papers about 
the report on racial discrimination in 
Britain issued by Political and Econ- 
omic Planning, I was attacked by 
mixed feelings. It was in a way a 
welcome change to see the big dailies 
giving space to the problem; but I 
was sorry that this should be neccs- 
sary, and depressed at the widespread 
impression of shock which the report 
seemed to have created. 


Surely this report, and the less glossy, 
less well publicised but equally use- 
ful report from the Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination, simply estab- 
lished in detail what has been there 
for the knowing all the time - that 
racial discrimination is widespread, 
and that it is practised by the honest 
working man and the public author- 
ity, and not just by “ fascists.” 


About five years ago in Peace News, 
Fenner Brockway and Bayard Rustin 
argued that laws against discrimina- 
tion had their effect by propping up 
or sheltering those people who other- 
wise would always turn away Negroes 
because “their neighbours, custom- 
ers, workmen or clients wouldn’t put 
up with them.” Now the PEP report 
too has found that the prejudiced 
person is always someone else. We 
don’t seem to have got very far. 


This paragraph is Not for the Squeam- 
ish. The other night, I ate something 
that disagreed with me, and was, 
eventually, very sick. During the un- 
comfortable period leading up to this 
merciful release, as I lay listening to 
my stomach, and feeling my gastric 
juices, which seemed to consist of 
hordes of very small, probably rather 
rotund men, each with his own micro- 
cosmic road drill, attacking the in- 
transigent food particles, my jaun- 
diced gaze lighted on a pamphlet by 
Erich Fromm, called War Within Man, 
which was lying near the bed. Then, 
as the little men gave up with the 
road drills, and started twisting my 
stomach up like a Roman army cata- 
pult, preparatory to ejecting the 


offending matter, it occurred to me 
that, with this kind of conflict going 
on actually inside every person, it 
was completely unreasonable to ex- 
pect its exclusion from interpersonal 
or international situations. 


‘Did Johnson kill Kennedy ? 


If he did, that’s 


the least of his crimes.’ 


Barbara Garson 


talks... 


about ‘Vacbird! LBJ, 
the Kennedys, Vietnam 
and Joan Littlewood 


The text below is the shortened 
version of a conversation between 
Barbara Garson (author of ‘ Mac- 
bird! ”), her husband Marvin Gar- 
son, Malcolm Jones (with her in the 
photo) and Ken Brown. (Photo: 
Ken Brown.) 


M.J. How did you first get interested 
in the theatre? 


B.G. I never did get interested in the 
theatre, and I’m still not. I just pre- 
pared this play for a demonstration 
against the war in Vietnam in 1965, 
in Berkeley. And I imagine that any 
other theatrical thing I do would be 
somehow connected with the Vietnam 
war. I have done other things, sort of 
theatrical, like using giant puppets 
in street meetings, demonstrations, 
and so on. 


M.J. How did you get the idea for 
Macbird!? 


B.G. Oh, I just got it. Well, actually, 
it was a slip of the tongue, when I 
was speaking at Berkeley about a 
demonstration in Washington, and I 
said “Lady Macbird” instead of 
“ Ladybird.” 
M.J. Could you tell me what the poli- 
tical situation is In America as you 
see it? What people are angling for 
power at the moment? 
B.G. Oh, goodness, you’re asking me 
to sum up the American political 
situation? It would be a very narrow 
point of view, believe me! The best 
thing that the British public would 
et out of Macbird! I suppose, would 
be the general sense of disrespect for 
politicians. But then, the British have 
that already. 
K.B. You’ve been criticised a lot, at 
least over here, for the implication 
that the assassination plot was engin- 
eered by Johnson. But this isn’t really 
the point of the play anyway, is it? 
B.G. It’s not the point of the play, 
and I can’t get over such literal 
mindedness. Of course, one of the 
things is that, first of all, what hap- 
pened very often was, after I wrote 
the play, ’d show it to people who'd 
say, ‘‘ My god, I thought the same my- 
self, but I put it out of my mind. 
Now, I never thought the same my- 
self; however, I wouldn’t put it out of 
my mind. I don’t think it’s true but I 
don’t mind playing with the idea. I 
don’t have this feeling that every- 
thing is suddenly gonna come to an 
end if the President is unfit, because I 
think he ts unfit. 
You know, people go around thinking, 
“Well, I don’t know what’s wrong in 
Vietnam, there’s something wrong in 
Vietnam, I don’t know what's going 
on, but he must know,” and I say 
that he doesn’t know, and I bear that 
responsibility myself, that we may 
be just walking into a quagmire of 
destruction with no meaning or signi- 
ficance. I’ve always been willing to 
accept the fact that these people are 
capable of anything. Did Johnson kill 
Kennedy? If he did, that’s the least 


of his crimes. I don’t care who killed 
Kennedy. 

There may be many senators who 
want us to get out of the Vietnam 
war, but in the meantime, if they 
know the real casualty figures they 
don’t disclose them. They line up be- 
hind the President. They may feel 
that he’s going entirely in the wrong 
direction. The main thing is that 
though they may fight it out among 
themselves, they line up in a solid 
wall where the people are concerned, 
and they say, ‘“ Well, everything is 
going all right.” 

M.J. What is the feeling of the aver- 
age American towards the Vietnam 
war? 

B.G. I think, on balance, that the 
majority of people want to get out, 
they don’t want to waste any more 
American lives. Probably just as many 
people say, ‘‘ Let’s not waste any more 
American lives, let’s just bomb the 
country off the face of the map,” as 
say, “Let’s not waste any more 
eee lives, isn’t there some way 
out? 


The waste 


But I would say that the great major- 
ity of American people have some 
feeling that they don’t know what’s 
oing on out there, and they don’t 
how why. And so we’re trying to 
give them the idea that they are as 
competent as anybody else to say, 
“Tt’s a waste.” I mean, they don’t 
have to wait. They don’t have to say, 
“Well, he may know, he must know, 
they must know.” 

What happens is, as you know very 
well here, the more you suffer and the 
more you lose, the less willing you 
become to say it was a waste, it was 
foolish. Like World War I in this 
country. 


K.B. You get to the point where you 
just think it’s too far gone, you just 
can’t turn back now, you’ve got to 
carry on. 


B.G. That’s what we’re hoping to 
avoid in the States. Let’s turn back 
before it gets too much, because the 
United States is reaching a very 
dangerous position of isolation. We 
may be very powerful, but all the 
rest of the world wants what we have. 
President Johnson said that; he went 
down to Korea, and he said, speaking 
to the American troops there, telling 
them why they had to stay there all 
these years, ‘ There are three billion 
people in the world, and we only have 
two hundred million of them, and 
they want what we have.” 

The idea is, you know, “If it weren’t 
for you fellers they would sweep 
across us.” There is this paranoia 
which makes people in the United 
States, or at least people at certain 
levels in the United States, begin to 
feel that any change that happens 
outside is a threat and a menace. 
M.J. What about the soldiers coming 
back from Vietnam, what’s been the 
main effect on them? 


M.G. Some of them would be good 
material for a fascist movement if 
one really got started; others, I im- 
agine, have become rather shell- 
shocked and withdrawn. I gather that 
the proto-fascists among them are 
going to be more active than the 
proto-peaceniks. 


B.G. It’s pretty hard for anybody to 
come back and say, “I wasted my 
time.” What happens usually in a war 
situation is that even if you can’t 
understand what the country was 
fighting for, you understand that 
somebody you knew, that you were 
standing next to, got killed; so you 
start saying, “I hate those people 
over there.” 


M.G. The US Army deliberately incul- 
cates that now; it used to go for 
patriotism, and it made a conscious 
decision to stop that in World War 
II, and to cultivate platoon loyalty, 
and to forget about the rest of the 
shit. And they’ve been doing that 
ever since World War II. 


B.G. So, I really think that soldiers 
will feel embarrassed when they 
come back. The more you imply that 
it was an unjust war, the worse they 
will feel about their loss and their 
sacrifice. There have been a few very 
interesting soldiers who have come 
back, who have turned round and 
said, “I was a murderer, and I 
shouldn’t have been doing these 
things, and I can’t blame the other 
side,” and have been doing a lot of 
work inside the United States since 
then for the peace movement. 


The villain 


I see worse times ahead for the 
United States, as we take over the 
whole burden of world imperialism, 
shoving out France and England from 
Africa and South East Asia, and so 
on. And I see a very bad time in 
which the American people are fight- 
ing costly battles abroad where they 
don’t really benefit, and becoming 
more and more paranoid. 


M.G. And internally, I think there is 
going to be a lot of hysteria over sex 
and dope, which is really what the 
election of Reagan in California was 
all about, in my view. 


B.G. I would broaden that to mean 
hysteria over all these young people 
who don’t put any value on all the 
achievements that the older people 
got from sacrifice. Again, it’s saying: 
What you did was a whole waste. 
Whatever little sacrifices, or big sa- 
crifices, you made to keep your fam- 
ily together, we don't even want to 
bother. You earn money to put me 
through college, and I don’t even 
want to be a lawyer or a doctor. And 
the older people get quite hysterical. 

M.J. What’s been the attitude of the 
American people, what’s their general 
feeling towards the Kennedy family? 
B.G. Oh, they love ’em. 


M.G. Well, they got a little irritated 
over this Manchester book thing. 
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B.G. Yes, their reputation/went down 
a little. There is a line in Macbird! 
where Bobby Kennedy says, “I basic- 
ally agree with both positions,” and 
I happened to notice on a certain 
night in the theatre in America, the 


audience started applauding, you 
know, and then they kept on doing 
that every night after that. And I 
found out later that that was the day 
that Manchester had made some of 
his statements about how Bobby 
Kennedy had teased him and Jaque- 
line Kennedy had said, “ They'll 
never believe you anyway, because 
I’m the queen here; unless I run off 
with Eddie Fisher, I can’t have my 
image hurt.” Apparently, that did 
make some impression, and he lost a 
little in certain circles. But he’s really 
making an effort to catch up. 

In fact, I think one of the dangers 
now is that the increasing size of the 
American left wing movement, un- 
fortunately, is based on the odious- 
ness of Johnson and how obvious he 
comes on, so that everybody knows 
what the war in Vietnam is when he 
talks about it, when he goes down to 
Vietnam and he says to the soldiers, 
“Remember, bring those coonskins 
home to hang on the wall.” Then all 
the liberals have to face what a vile 
thing it is. 

And the problem is that a lot of the 
movement isn’t now directed against 
what he’s doing, it’s directed against 
him. And when somebody smoother 
and more elegant, like Bobby Ken- 
nedy, comes into power, to carry on 
the Same programme, then this move- 
ment will drift away. I think that’s 
a very real possibility. And it’s in 
that sense that Bobby Kennedy is 
more of a villain; not that he will be 
worse, but that the same policies, or 
even better policies, with less oppo- 
sition, is worse for us. 

M.J. How did you manage to meet 
Joan Littlewood? 

B.G. I guess she or Gerry Raffles 
wrote to my agent in New York, and 
asked if they could do it. A couple of 
other London producers asked. I knew 
Joan would change the play. I wasn’t 
quite prepared for how much she’d 
change it, but I knew she would 
change it. I knew what I was getting 
myself into, but I also knew that she 
would do it, that she wouldn’t back 
down, regardless of the censorship 
problems. And I knew that she 
wouldn’t put on a pretentious ver- 
sion. 

Not only do I fear changes, but I also 
fear when people make a big fancy 
literary thing of it. “ Well, we're put- 
ting on this Shakespeare . . . blah, 
blah, blah . . . you see, the literary 
virtues really outweigh the political,” 
and soon. . 

I knew she wouldn’t do that, and I 
was right. As for the production, you 
know, I haven’t really seen it, it’s 
changing every day, and I’ve seen it 
rehearsed and wouldn’t put it on that 
way myself. I think that’s one of the 
greatest disputes, because she doesn’t 


continued on page 8 
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Spring mobilisation 


THE BREAD IS 
RISING 


Text by Martin Jezer 
Photos by Dan Hemenway 


More than 200,000 people, perhaps 
as many as 500,000, representative 


town, Saturday, April 15, with ban- 
ners, posters, picket signs, flags, and 
flowers to demand an end to the war 
in Vietnam. It was the largest peace 
demonstration ever held in the 
United States. 

The demonstrators paraded from the 
Sheep Meadow, a large, flat, open 
field in Central Park, about one-and- 
a-half miles to the United Nations, 


i where they were addressed by, among 


others, Dr Martin Luther King, Stoke- 
ly Carmichael of SNCC, Floyd Mc- 
Kissick of CORE, Dr Benjamin Spock, 
Dave Dellinger of Liberation maga- 
zine, and the Reverend James Bevel, 
national director of the Spring Mobil- 
isation Committee which organised 
the demonstration. 

In the morning, about 150 men of 
draft age, some with the help of 
wives and girlfriends, burned their 
draft cards, an act of civil disobe- 
dience which is punishable by up to 
five years in prison. Among the card 
burners were Gary Rader, an army 
reservist who was dressed in_his 
green beret uniform, and Father Tom 
Hayes, an Episcopalian minister. 

The number and diversity of the de- 
monstrators signified a breakthrough 
for organised public opposition to the 
war. Among the marchers were Sioux 
Indians from South Dakota. Their 
chief, Henry Crow Dog, greeted the 
rally in his native language. Profes- 
sors marched in their academic caps 
and gowns, doctors in starched white 
medical jackets. 

Present, too, were well-dressed De- 
mocrats, their hearts belonging to 
Bobby; hippies, colourful in gay psy- 
chedelic outfits, carrying daffodils, 
projecting love; militant leftists, 
forming a self-proclaimed revolution- 
ary contingent, carrying National 
Liberation Front flags; a small num- 
ber of Communists, most of them old, 
marching behind a red CP banner, 
its first public showing in many years; 
students, scores of thousands of them, 
their banners emblazoned in school 
colours, many of them shouting the 
new slogan of the movement, “ Hell 
No, We Won’t Go,” joyous in their 
defiance. 

There were black nationalists from 
Harlem and other ghetto areas, 
organised for the first time within 
the peace movement; veterans of the 
freedom movement in the South and 


of two world wars and Korea; Puerto 
Ricans demanding that the US get 
out of both Puerto Rico and Vietnam; 
Canadians, a couple of hundred of 
them, many from French Quebec; 
union men and women, walking arm 
and arm, their voices joined in 
“ Solidarity Forever.” 

And the floats, carrying poets, musi- 
cians, puppeteers, and actors; paci- 
fists, liberals, anarchists, socialists of 
every conceivable tendency; local 
end-the-war-in-Vietnam groups, thous- 
ands of people coming by bus, train, 
car, and plane, from Detroit, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Boston and doz- 
ens of smaller communities through- 
out the East, South, and Midwest; 
and one man, who probably best ex- 
pressed who the demonstrators were, 
with a small handlettered sign which 
read, “27 Hillside Avenue Against 
the War in Vietnam.” 


Flowers and 


fortune cookies 


The day began with rain, thunder, 
and a few strokes of lightning. But 
by 11 am, when people began to 
gather in the park, the rain had 
stopped. Grey, overcast skies dark- 
ened the city, but not the spirit of 
the marchers. Mercifully, the rain 
ceased for the duration of the rally. 
The parade was so long that the 
majority of the participants never 
got close enough to the UN to see or 
hear the speakers. At 5 pm, when it 
again began to rain, the tail-end of 
the parade was still moving slowly 
through the streets of New York to 
the UN. 

At the Sheep Meadow, a “be.in” 
atmosphere prevailed. If any one 
group of demonstrators sct the spirit 
for the day it was the hippies. The 
Yellow Submarine movement, the 
psychedelic left, call it what you will, 
is here to stay. Daffodils were every- 
where, even conservatively dressed 
adults sported them in their lapels. 
The New York Workshop in Non- 
violence handed out free fortune 
cookies with messages such as, “ He 
who pays for war only plays at peace. 
Your taxes buy death. Refuse to pay 
with CNVA,” as well as appropriate 
quotes from Thoreau, Gandhi, and 
William Blake. As the Meadow filled 
with people a joyous spirit swept 
through the crowd: “There are so 
many of us.” 

As in so many recent demonstrations, 
the participants wanted not so much 
to protest the horror Of war as to 
turn on one another, and especially 
strangers, to the beauty of peace. 
Except among the more militant left- 
ists, some of whom were later to 
get into a scrap with the police, love 
sweet love was supreme; and not even 
the agonising waits for the parade 
to get moving, the hundreds of 
screeching counter-pickets, and the 
dusty, chilly wind, could dampen this 
spirit. 


New, gentle left 


The growing coalition of new left 
activists and hippy communitarians 
has meaningful potential. The new 
left has long been talking about alter- 
native life styles; and, for the first 
time, the hippies are providing solid 
examples. Resistance, which is the 
position that the new left is heading 
towards, demands of political activists 
that they change their lives, complete- 
ly disaffiliate themselves from the 
system, and become fulltime commit- 
ted agitators. 

Not surprisingly, many students and 
non-student activists, some of them 
movement veterans, have involved 
themselves in the hippy world with- 
out dropping out of the movement. 
Moreover, thousands of teenagers, 
with no radical background, are mi- 
grating to hippy enclaves, for their 
alienation from the dominant values 
of middle class America is now so 


total that they must drop out for sur- 
vival. Politics, as symbolised by Lyn- 
don Johnson, is an obscenity of which 
they want no part. Their quest is 
for relevant humanistic values. 


Hopefully, this younger generation 
will remain totally turned away from 
war, Violence, and the _politics-as- 
usual game. Or, this may all be a 
fad, a passing phase of rebellion, with 
today’s gentle hippy being tomor- 
row’s suburban housewife, screaming 
“eommie rats” at a new generation 
of activists. 

The most meaningful contribution 
that the hippies have made to the 
movement is their emphasis on gentle- 
ness as an antidote to brutalness. 
Without getting hung up in long 
theoretical discussions on violence 
vis-a-vis non-violence, as so many 
pacifists do, the hippies are teaching 
us that the problems of war go deeper 
than the usual political or economic 
explanations. They ask: “ What is it 
in a man’s life that is so dull, so 
stifling, so harsh that he must look 
back to the years Spent in the army, 
at war, as_the pest, most exciting 
part of his life?” What they want to 
do, then, is to open this country up 
for love, to show the people that it 
is possible to enjoy one’s life, just as 
it is possible for them to control it. 


“We Won't Go” 


But if the hippies set the style for the 
day, the draft card burners set its 
theme. “Resist! Resist! Resist! Re- 
sist! ’ and “ Hell No, We Won’t Go ” 
are likely replacements for such 
movement slogans as “ Black Power ” 
and the dated ‘‘ Freedom Now.” Al- 
ready, there are about 20 “ We Won't 
Go” draft resistance unions on col- 
lege campuses throughout the coun- 
try. Their combined membership 
totals nearly one thousand. 

A typical statement of a “ We Won't 
Go” organisation reads, “We, the 
undersigned men of draft age, are 
united in our determination to refuse 
military service, and urge others of 
like mind to join us.” These words 
are translated into action. Draft coun- 
selling, demonstrations at induction 
centres, support for draft refusers, 
and organising draft card burnings 
have been some of the activities of 
the draft resistance groups. 

The draft card burning that took 
place at the Mobilisation was organ- 
ised by a handful of Cornell Univer- 
sity students who are affiliated with 
Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS). In March they issued a call 
for 500 people to pledge to burn their 
draft cards on April 15. A number 
of them were suspended from school 
for their activities. About 130 event- 
ually signed the pledge; and, at a 
meeting held on April 14 at least 57 


pledged to go through with the act 
no matter how many others followed. 


On Saturday morning, these 57, now 
augmented by a score of others, 
staked out a position on the highest 
point in the Sheep Meadow. Veterans, 
pacifists, a group of women support- 
ers, and friends attempted to form a 
protective circle for the burners, but 
they were soon overrun by the press. 
In the confusion,: about 70 people 
managed to burn their cards, deposit- 
ing the charred remnants in a tin 
coffee can of flaming paraffin. 

To minimise the possibility of being 
trampled upon, they then sat down 
and began to sing and to chant, 
“Resist! Resist! ” and “ Burn draft 
cards, not people.” Soon, young men 
began emerging from the audience, 
draft cards in hand ready for burn- 
ing. They kept coming, singly, in 
pairs, by threes. It was impossible to 
say accurately how many cards were 
spate but the best estimate is about 


The draft card burners were sup- 
ported by a number of adults, includ- 
ing social critic Paul Goodman, who 
have pledged themselves to appear 
with the card burners in court and 
insist that they be tried together. 
Whether so large a group of draft 
card burners will even be prosecuted 
remains unclear. About 16 men have 
been convicted of burning their cards, 
but a federal district court has re- 
cently ruled that the law banning the 
destruction of a draft card is uncon- 
stitutional and a violation of free 
speech. 


Ultimately the US Supreme Court will 


have to make a final decision; but 
another law, which makes wilful non- 
possession of a draft card a felony 
which is punishable by up to five 
years in prison, is applicable to the 
draft card buiners as well. Until 
they are dragged away into prison, 
this group of draft card burners in- 
tends to organise more of the same. 
The ‘“ Hell No, We Won’t Go” theme 
of draft resistance was the topic of 
Stokely Carmichael’s speech at the 
UN. Both SNCC and CORE are in- 
volved in organising draft resistance 
in black communities, and recently 
more than 60 Negro students at Fisk 
University burned their draft cards 
following an appearance on campus 
by Carmichael. 
Carmichael, along with CORE’s Floyd 
McKissick, referred to the war in 
Vietnam as a “racist” war. Martin 
Luther King, who earlier in the week 
had come under heavy criticism from 
the liberal press for saying that civil 
disobedience may be needed to stop 
the war (he later, however, disso- 
ciated himself from the draft card 
burning), spoke for the moderates. 
His main theme, reiterated over and 
over again, was “ Stop the Bombing.” 
“On December 19, Washington 
officially asked U Thant to take 
whatever steps were necessary for 
a ceasefire. U Thant responded, 
‘Stop the bombing.’ Why have we 
not yet done it? We as!.ed for an 
answer and we were given it. Let 
us demand insistently that our 
government honour its word. If 
Washington did not hear U Thant, 
let us say it loudly and often 
enough so that the deaf can hear 
it: STOP THE BOMBING.” 


The other speakers were, for the most 
part, more radical, urging unilateral 
American withdrawal. Dave Dellinger 
expressed their feelings well. “If 
you’re being raped, you don’t want 
to negotiate, you want immediate 
withdrawal.” 


Overall, however, it was not the 
speeches that made an impression. 
It was the people and their spirit. 
“The bread is rising, April 15,” said 
a button which was distributed by the 
Mobilisation Committee. Now it waits 
to be tasted. 


Radicals “wary” 


What, then, is the meaning of this, 
the largest American peace demon- 
stration ever? The Spring Mobilisa- 
tion Committee had conceived April 
15 as the beginning of a movement 
to seriously confront the warmak- 
ing machine, not simply as a one- 
shot day of protest. Already, a mass 
demonstration is being planned for 
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Washington, DC, in May. But, “if 
marchin’ alone won’t bring integra- 
tion,” it surely won’t bring peace. 


The Mobilisation Committee, as it 
exists today, is a coalition with a 
non-exclusionary policy towards mem- 
bership. But there are definite limita- 
tions on the kind of activities that it 
will sponsor Though Bevel and other 
leaders personally support civil dis- 
obedience, moderates in the coalition 
vigorously oppose it. They were suc- 
cessful on April 15 in forcing the 
Committee to disown the draft card 
burners, and they put tremendous 
pressure on the draft card burners 
to postpone or cancel their action. 
But the existential activists of the 
new left are ready to move and there 
is little the coalition can do to deter 
them. They are talking about massive 
confrontations with the government. 
total resistance, filling the jails. The 
liberals are speaking in terms of 
peace politics and legal protest. Hav- 
ing seen the moderates co-opt the 
civil rights movement and define the 
kind of actions it should take, the 
radicals are wary. 

Another source of tension is ideology. 
Anyone who is familiar with the al- 
phabet soup of leftist organisations 
knows of the intense rivalries that 
exist. With liberal Democrats becom- 
ing increasingly discenchanted with 
Johnson and joining the anti-war 
movement in great numbers, the radi- 
cals, who until now have controlled 
as they have created the movement, 
face the possibility of being swamped 
by numbers. And as Murray Kemp- 
ton has pointed out, the only bene- 
ficiary of a liberal dominated peace 
movement is Bobby Kennedy. The 
radicals have not been in the streets 
for this long a time to assure the 
Presidency for Bobby the K. 

The differences between the two ideo- 
logies go deep. The liberals view 
Vietnam as an aberration of Ameri- 
ca’s good intentions, a cancer on an 
otherwise healthy patient; simply, a 
mistake. The radicals see Vietnam 
as symbolic of all that is wrong with 
the United States. So Vietnam, itself, 
is really not the issue. Stop this war 
and there will be more to follow, in 
Asia and in Latin America. The radi- 
cals are out to change society; the 
liberals want only to perform a minor 
local operation, and to go on living 
and voting as always. 

A coalition is a joining of diverse 
groups on a platform at the lowest 
possible point of agreement. A move- 
ment implies action, and action means 
making decisions. The young radicals 
will act; the hope for a united move- 
ment lies in the support which they 
will get from the groups on their 
right. Few among them are optimis- 
tic that it will be forthcoming. 
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THE 
BUILDING 
PROJECT 


We learned of a small firm that made 


airplane and helicopter spray equip- 
ment for use with defoliants and 
insecticides in Vietnam. The firm had 
less than 50 employees and at least 
50% of its work was not related to 
the war. The firm was not so big nor 
so deeply involved in the war that 
our efiort would be futile, and we 
thought it would make a good place 
to start. 

We wrote to the firm, explaining our 
position. We did not expect an an- 
swer, and we did not get one. We 
went to see the owner, asking him 
to stop producing war goods. He 
didn’t want to discuss it with us, and 
we didn’t really want to discuss it 
with him. We would have been greatly 
surprised and disappointed if we had 
persuaded him to stop. We only 
wrote the letter and spoke to the 
owner so that he would not be able 
to say, after we began picketing, that 
we had never presented our case. We 
were planning to force him to change, 
with endless sit-ins, hauntings, pick- 
eting, etc. We would develop a splen- 
did, newsworthy campaign. 

We called a meeting to plan the cam- 
paign and found ourselves faced with 
some disturbing questions. What is 
the difference between persuasion 
and force? Is it possible to control 
demonstrators properly once an atti- 
tude of conflict developed between 
them and the firm? What is non- 
violence? How was this campaign go- 
ing to be different from previous 
ones? We had created a feasible next- 
step campaign, but is that what we 
really wanted to do? 

Those questions caused us to do a 
very strange thing. We stopped. We 
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PEACE 


called off the campaign and began a 
series of discussions to consider the 
implications of our actions, and to 
learn more about what we meant by 
non-violence. 

A month later we wrote, ‘“ One must 
approach, not with an attitude that 
we are going to say what is right and 
wrong, but with an attitude of want- 
ing to discuss what we believe to be 
right and wrong. You cannot commu- 
nicate when you begin with righteous- 
ness.” We chose to attempt to change 
a small institution that was directly 
involved in the war effort, a change 
that was unmistakably away from 
war. 


Experiments in truth 


We specified a small change because 
a small change is a way of getting 
started that is both possible and sig- 
nificant. We did not know of any way 
to be seriously engaged in dialogue 
attempting to change a large institu- 
tion. We could not expect to be taken 
seriously, at once, by the government 
or a really large corporation. If our 
actions are not taken seriously they 
are not serious actions. And if we 
cannot be serious, why bother at all? 
In what way would an attempt to 
make a small change be significant? 
It could provide a test case for non- 
violence and the problem of war, an 
experiment in communication, an ex- 
periment in truth. 

The peace movement does not have 
tests to point to. It has stories and 
descriptions, such as Polaris or Every- 
man, but no genuine experiments, 
structured and planned in such a 
way that success or failure can be 
measured, and the reason for that 
success or failure made clear. The 
same patterns of action that cannot 
fail because they cannot succeed have 
been repeated over and over again. 
If we are to begin a pattern of action 
that produces change rather than 
catharsis and/or frustration, we have 
to be able to know where and why 
we failed, where and why we suc- 
ceeded. We have to construct a tech- 
nique that can honestly be called an 
experiment, that can really tackle the 
problem of institutional change. 
With those questions and those views 
in mind we began the “Building 
Peace” project - “ developing a non- 
violent methodology to effectively 
oppose organisation for war.” In an 
attempt to structure a useful experi- 
ment we created a series of guidelines 
for working with manufacturers of 
war goods. We chose small local 
firms whose major work was not re- 
lated to war, firms that we could 
realistically hope to change. 

We researched firms in the Bay 
Area to find out who we were address- 
ing. We surveyed the firms to deter- 
mine if they fit our criteria. And then 
we began the task of going to the 
firms and talking to them about war. 
And when we fried to decide how 
to talk to manufacturers we dis- 
covered that we didn’t know what to 
say, that after all those years on the 
picket line, we wouldn’t have known 
what to say if someone had asked 
us. 

We began with role playing, with 
different participants taking the part 
of the employer, while others at- 
tempted to persuade him to stop do- 
ing war work. Slowly we began to 


LOCAL ACTION: 2 


The War Resisters’ League of Northern California was founded in December 
1965; among its peaaderanembers were several people who had been in- 
volved in a project which they called “ Building Peace.” This project was 


the result of their frustration over the Vietnam war, 


whose continued 


escalation despite protests had convinced them that “ protest is a luxury 


we can no longer afford . . 


The “ Building Peace” project involved a 
and trying to persuade them not to. 
in an extract from a report published last autumn by the 


doing war work 
described below, 
Northern California WRL. 


develop our dialogue and our method 

of approach. After we had gained 

some confidence we went to the manu- 

facturers. We went out two at a 

time, one person to do the talking, 

the other to act as an observer. 

Each week we reviewed what hap- 
ened the week before, and did our 
est to help each other clarify his 

position. For it turned out that the 
only arguments any of us could use 
were the uniquely individual ones 
each of us really believed, the ones 
that motivated us to act. We finally 
began to understand what Gandhi 
meant by “experiments in truth.” 
That was what we were doing, we 
were experimenting with the use of 
truth. Not absolute capital “T” 
truth, but our own experiential 
truths. 
It was, and is, the. hardest work we 
ever did. We tore our positions apart 
and put them together over and over 
again, until we developed a confidence 
and understanding in what we be- 
lieved that we never thought possible. 
We have researched several hundred 
Bay Area firms and have conducted 
surveys with 75. Even the surveys 
were difficult. The very first survey 
was done by telephone because the 
surveyors did not have the nerve to 
ask the questions in person. Much to 
our surprise there were very few 
firms that refused to answer our sur- 
vey questions. 

We then selected 20 firms and have 
talked extensively with the owners. 
It seems that there are no jingoists 
left. None of the manufacturers we 
talked to felt good about the war, 
and all agreed that another way had 
to be found. The problem was that 

most of them could not relate any of 

it to themselves. Some of them sup- 
ported the war and felt they were 
doing their pare but they were in the 
minority. The most common position 
was that the war was wrong but that 

“we can’t back down now,” and/or 
“we have to support our boys.” 

Liberals were frequently harder to 
deal with than conservatives, exclud- 

ing those conservatives that saw 
communists under their beds. The 
owner of the one firm that has agreed, 
thus far, no longer to do defence 
work, was a conservative in the Whig 

tradition. That firm employs 100 
people and makes communications 

hardware. 


for it’s own sake 


We have selected two firms for the 
development of a concentrated cam- 
paign, which we have just begun. We 
have not concluded any phase of the 
project, and surveys and interviews 
are still being conducted as a way of 
finding new firms, and as a training 
process for new people. 

As a result of our dialogues we have 
developed an improved understand- 
ing of what it is that we are trying 
to do, and of how to go about doing 
it. Any action we undertake must be 
one in which we know what we are 
doing and why we are doing it; we 
must know who we are addressing 
and why; we must know that what 
we are asking is reasonable, how it 
will affect what we are trying to ac- 
complish and how it will affect the 
person we are addressing. 

And we have to know what actions 
we can take that are compatible with 
what we are doing. We have come 


. there is too much to do.” 


“ tangible goal”: talking to firms 
What happened is 


to view direct action as just one part 
of a campaign in which dialogue is 
the most important part. Body-lay- 
ing” techniques can be used only 
when they augment or preserve the 
dialogue. . 
We have channelled our frustration 
and our anger into what we hope will 
be meaningful activity. It is not easy. 
We understand that in order to sus- 
tain activity, what you do must be 
a thing in itself (worth doing for its 
own sake), and a part of what you 
wish to build. Who has the energy 
to sustain activity when the goals are 
beyond our vision, when there are 
no visible returns for work done? 
Our task is to find kinds of work that 
are things in themselves, and that are 
part of building a non-war system. 
The kind of peace we are working 
toward is not the same as that which 
is commonly understood as “an ab- 
sence of conflict.” The only world in 
which there will be no conflict is a 
world in which there are no people. 
We hope to be part of initiating a pro- 
cess, system, or way of dealing with 
conflict that is capable of eventually 
replacing the war system. It is not 
reasonable to expect war to “go 
away” before a viable system to re- 
place it has been developed, has been 
built into the fabric of society. 


Barbara 
Garson 


from page 5 


really like to have me say, “ You do 
it your way and I'll do it mine,” she 
really wants everybody agreeing. I 
wouldn’t do it that way, but I think 
itll be very lively; and, as I said 
before, I think that it couldn’t poss- 
ibly have its true effect in England, 
no matter what. In America it’s im- 
portant that it ring true, and that the 
characters not be over-caricatured. 
Here, it couldn’t ring true, you don’t 
know them, and so they have to be 
more grossly caricatured, and she has 
brought out the “ American” refer- 
ences much more strongly. 

I don’t think anybody could have 
made it have its effect here. As I 
say, we elevated Johnson, in order 
to get around the intense dislike of 
him that people have. We gave hin 
a tremendous stature. In New York, 
when Johnson is carried off it is like 
Macbeth. You see. one of the things 
that’s really pathetic about Johnson 
is that when he does the same things 
as Kennedy they turn to shit in his 
hands. Look at his national poverty 
programme; he’s done much more 
than Kennedy. I mean, it’s still just 
a drop in the bucket, but he’s actually 
done more; and it just backfires. 
M.G. He knows that if he is assassin- 
ated, nobody is going to cry. . 
B.G. In the play, we have him believ- 
ing his own comments, no ‘matter 
what. First he says black, and then 
he says white, and boy, he believes 
them both. He truly believes them at 
the moment. He, if nobody else, is 
convinced by his own rhetoric. And 
so we’ve elevated him to a character 
of that stature, from whatever he 
really is. You couldn’t put what John- 
son actually says in a play; it’s too 
absurd. 


Athens April 21 


from front page 


found one soldier who spoke German. 
In that language, Howard explained 
his predicament; he was eventually 
allowed to come back to the hotel. 
We were in this rather elegant hotel 
at the insistence (and as the guests) 
of the Marathon March Committee. 
(Greek hospitality has to be seen to 
be believed.) At breakfast there was 
chaos. There were no waiters, and no 
kitchen staff either. Porters and 
cleaners who happened to be on the 
premises set to. 

A silver-haired old lady from England 
came down late, sat down beside me, 
and asked what all the fuss was 
about. I said that there was a revolu- 
tion on, and that there were troops 
outside. She said, “How marvellous! 
Can I get some tea?”, and toddled 
off to the kitchen. The radio played 
military music all day. At infrequent 
intervals, an announcer broke in to 
issue instructions, but no news, from 
the new military government. All 
banking had been stopped till the 
next Monday. Schools were closed. 
Both public and private transport was 
forbidden to move. The telephone 
system was silenced. 


Andreas 


A change came over the hotel and 
its occupants. Under the conditions 
of siege, people became more friendly 
and more communicative. The pre- 
vailing view turned out to be correct: 
the Army had stopped everything in 
order to pick up everyone they 
wanted, starting with Andreas Papan- 
dreou. 

Three of us had had a tentative ap- 
pointment with Andreas at 6.30 pm 
the previous Wednesday, and had 
managed to get as far as his Private 
Secretary. But the man himself had 
not been there, nor was he contact- 
able by phone. This we had more or 
less expected. The papers that day 
had been full of the story that An- 
dreas was now required to appear in 
court over the “ Aspida” affair. We 
knew that that meant trouble. We 
also gathered that one or both of the 
Papandreous had arranged to address 
a meeting at Salonika, and that hun- 
dreds of cars would be making their 
way there; it was to forestall this 
meeting that the cowp had taken 
place. This was later confirmed. 


Timing 

The timing of the coup was interest- 
ing. The Universities of Athens and 
Salonika (the only two in. Greece) 
had just gone down. Holy Week was 
about to begin. Thursday, April 27, 
is the first day of the five-day holiday 
of the Greek Orthodox Easter. In 
Greece, Easter is a much more im- 
portant festival than Christmas. On 
Easter Sunday, all Greece is blacked 
out, and the priests stand on plat- 
forms at the doors of churches. AS 
midnight strikes, they will light a 
candle, and the light is passed from 
hand to hand. In two or three imin- 
utes, throughout Greece, millions of 
candles are lit, and celebrations be- 
gin. Families sit down in the early 
hours to the annual feast. On each 
family table there is a whole lamb. 


OUT TODAY 


Reluctant servicemen 


NCCL memorandum on 
teenage recruits, price 2s from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd, N.1 


So, with the students dispersed, and 
with a five-day holiday coming up 
that takes the wind out of the sails of 
all strikes, the immediate advantage 
is with the military. But with time 
on their hands, the Greeks will talk 
this Easter as they have never talked 
before. 

It is, of course, the Junta (the name 
which Greeks use to describe the 
ruling reactionary wing of the mili- 
tary) that now rules Greece. They 
are well organised, and they have 
their own daily newspaper, Acropolis. 
It is the oldest newspaper in Greece. 
In Athens there are three right-wing 
papers, including Acropolis; three 
left and centre; and two papers in 
English. There are seven evening 
papers. The general state of the press 
is healthy. It was interesting that at 


the outset of the coup, all papers | 


were banned. 

It was one of the right-wing papers 
that featured the London demonstra- 
tion in support of the banned Mara- 
thon March with a front page picture 
and a sympathetic and accurate write- 
up. In a highly competitive situation, 
and among an intensely political peo- 
ple, telling lies would be bad for 
business. The government controls 
the radio, and there is no TV. 

At 3 pm martial law was officially 
announced. No demonstrations of any 
kind were to be allowed. A new Greek 
acquaintance told me that there was 
going to be bloodshed. He said that 
all the heroes of the Greek tradition, 
whichever side they have been on, 
have been violent. I said that I hoped 
that the still acute memories of the 
horrors of the civil war might make 
for non-violent methods. He thought 
not: “There is now a new genera- 
tion.” 


Red Guards 


I learnt about ‘ The Queen’s Fund.” 
Import duties on cars and other 
major items go into this Palace fund, 
and those who appropriate the money 
are accountable to nobody. (This was 
how Charles I got by in England, 
till the sheer expense of his military 
adventures exceeded even that capac- 
ity.) This prerogative taxation still 
exists in Greece, and it is underwrit- 
ten by American subventions; the 
Army’s automatic weapons, armoured 
vehicles, and boots are American. The 
uniforms are still either British or of 
the British type, and the rifles are 
the old .303s. 

An American married to a Greek told 
me of an encounter which he recently 
had with an American officer serving 
in Greece. The officer told him, “I 
am an adviser, telling the Greeks how 
to use these weapons so that they 
won’t do each other any injury with 
them.” We have heard that one some- 
where before. 

During the afternoon we saw more 
of the police. Their cars drove in and 
out of the silent square, always with 
two policemen in front and two or 
more Army officers sitting in the 
back. In a way, this was a relief. At 
least the police under Army command 
would be internally disorganised for 
a short time. The previous Minister 
of Internal Security had made a pub- 
lic statement, denouncing all foreign 
supporters of the Marathon March as 
“Red Guards” and withdrawing his 
protection from us while we were in 
Greece. 

It is not possible to mention Greek 
names here. Most of our friends in 
Greece are, we expect, among those 
under detention. Such advice as we 
could get was always the same: “Get 
back to England and start to do things 
there. Here, you can do nothing.” 


AKKGe 
OAEMO 


n 
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Peter Cadogan, secretary of the National Committee of 100, went over 
to Greece for the Marathon Peace March, which was banned. Our 
photo shows one of the posters which the March Committee had 
produced. The slogan reads “ No More War.” Peter Cadogan was still 
in Athens when the military coup took place. 


At 5 pm the radio announced that a 
new government was to take over 
that evening, with Kolias to be prime 
minister. Later, we heard the list of 
Army officers who were to be the 
Cabinet. Some of the hotel residents 
went up on the roof to talk to the 
troops. They said they had come on 
duty at 2 am. From 6.45 pm onwards 
there was much gunfire round the 
square. Troops fired into the air as 
night fell, as though to say to people, 
“We know it is getting dark; just 
don’t try anything on.” One of the 
shots cut a trolley bus wire clean 
through and it came writhing down to 
the ground in front of the hotel. The 
troops, not knowing whether it was 
live or not, treated it with marked 
respect and diverted military traffic 
past it, till a transport engineer came 
along and picked it up. 


The radio announced that the cur- 
few, which had been imposed in full 
during the late afternoon, would be 
lifted at 5.30 am the next morning. 
People thereafter would not be al- 
lowed to gather in the streets in 
groups of more than four. 


At 10.15 pm the new Prime Minister 
broadcast his first, impossibly vague, 
message: “no freedom without law,” 
etc. There can be no doubt about the 
scepticism with which that will be 
taken. (The opposition has, in fact, 
been sticking to the law, leaning over 
backwards to do so. The ban on the 
fifth Marathon March was accepted 
because Parliament had been dis- 
solved, and the date for the elections 
fixed; under the constitution, no 
marches or meetings which are not 
directly related to the elections are 
allowed. The meeting proposed for 
Salonika was expressly concerned 
with the elections, and was therefore 
perfectly legitimate.) 

Never in my life have I encountered 
such a widespread feeling on any 


controversial political subject. The- 
Junta cannot get away with it. With- 
in 24 hours of the coup, I saw the 
first evidence of elementary non-co- 
operation (which I cannot describe, 
lest I betray the men involved). The 
Army government had issued certain 
instructions, and officials were just 
not carrying them out. 

We left on the first plane on Satur- 
day. There were no newspapers in 
Athens. A tank was half-hidden in the 
scrub opposite the entrance to the . 
airport. The only extra question we 
were asked was, “Have you got a 
camera?” Films were confiscated. 
The new government’s guilt con- 
science meant that pictures of the 
coup were not to leave Greece. It 
was a grey day, and the clouds were 
low over Piraeus as we climbed away 
to 31,000 feet. 


GREECE: 
END MILITARY RULE 
SET PRISONERS FREE 


League For Democracy in 


Greece 
Saturday 29 April 


Annual General Meeting 

3 pm Kingsway Hall (opp Holborn 
tube), moved to bigger room - visitors 
welcome. 


Public Meeting: 

7.15 pm Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC1. 

Speakers: D. N. Pritt QC (Chair), 
Stamatis Mercouris (Greek MP and 
former Minister), Will Griffiths MP, 
Lord and Lady Milford (all recently 
in Greece) and others. 
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JIM WARE/THEATRE 


Voices from the tomb . 


The theatrical event of this decade is 
undoubtedly Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern are Dead by Tom Stoppard 
at the National Theatre. Here is a 
play which fuses the uninhibited use 
of theatricality and classical parody 
with the metaphysical. What emerges 
is a haunting mixture of Samuel 
pec and Shakespearian theatrical- 
ality. 

Produced by Derek Goldby, the play 
deals with the situation of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, the two 
“non-characters ” who are summoned 
to watch and report on the behaviour 
of their old college friend, Hamlet. 
Stoppard gives them the identity 
they lack in Hamlet, turning them in- 
to two separate parts of a duo 
charged with the mission of being 
spectators at a tragedy which will 
engulf them. Like Vladimir and 
Estragon they are creatures of time 
with no other reference outside the 
fact that they are to be where they 
are and wait. 


THEODORE 
ROSZAK’S 


PERSONAL 
CONIMIENT 


“TI am An Enemy of the State.” 
“Make Love Not War.” “Are You 
Bombing With Me, Jesus?” “The 
Viet Cong Never Called Me Nigger.” 
America is full of buttons these days. 
But the button I need is nowhere to 
be seen: “And if I laugh, ’tis that I 
may not weep.” (Lord Byron, slightly 
edited.) 
What, besides laughter, can fathom 
the pathetic depths of official Ameri- 
can politics? Mad laughter, that is. 
The sort of laughter one might stag- 
ger half-dazed out of an automobile 
wreck with. Take our Vice President, 
for example. Once upon a time, 
several centuries ago, Hubert Hum- 
phrey was actually an exciting per- 
sonality: an intellectually astute and 
outspoken university professor, one 
of the few articulate men in Ameri- 
can politics, an authentic voice of 
Minnesota progressivism. 
But where is that man today? A San 
Francisco satirical group now does a 
sketch in which LBJ gives his VP the 
choice, if he wishes to retain office, 
between castration and lobotomy. The 
VP ponders the decision and then 
chooses castration. Alas! the sketch 
would be nearer the truth if Hum- 
phrey chose both. 
You are, ’'m sure, familiar with our 
VP as the official apologist ad absur- 
dum for our Vietnam policy. (It was 
Humphrey who speculated recently 
‘that south-east Asia was perhaps a 
better place to build the Great Society 
than the USA.) Ah, but worse: only 
a few weeks ago Humphrey travelled 
to Georgia to shake the hand (eager- 
ly, smilingly) of the new governor 
Lester Maddox, and to tell the world 
that in LBJ’s house there are many 
mansions, ineluding one for Lester 
Maddox, a man whose only worldly 
distinction (and I do not exaggerate) 
was his willingness to shut down the 
restaurant he owned rather than to 
serve Negroes. 
“We are all good Democrats,” the 
overnor and the VP agreed. The ob- 
ect of the exercise? To prevent the 
segregationist Maddox from giving 
his support to the segregationist 


Hamlet arrives, and evades their 
friendship and inquiries, leaving 
them in a state of frustration and 
perplexity. Immured in the great 
stone anteroom of Elsinore they pass 
their time tossing coins; debating the 
laws of probability; playing a game 
where questions must be answered 
by questions; examining their posi- 
tion and the sanity of Hamlet, only 
to achieve negation or more ques- 
tions. This tight world of introspec- 
tion and absurdity is periodically 
exploded by swirling entrances of the 
court of Gertrude and Claudius. Rude 
reality appears briefly before R & G 
as they are rushed through their ap- 
pearances in Hamlet, 

The court gone, Stoppard leads them 
back to the grim enactment of time 
and question. The strolling players 
enter and perform the fateful course 
of the two men, just as The Murder 
of Gonzargo shows the bloody end of 
Hamlet, but even after reading the 
letter commanding the King of Eng- 


Governor Wallace (of Alabama) who 
will be the white backlash candidate 
for the presidency next year. 
Yes, I know that power corrupts. But, 
my God! Humphrey, like Adlai 
Stevenson before him, does not even 
ossess power! Not a particle of it. 
Only the faint, reflected aura of 
LBJ’s authority. And perhaps the 
very dim hope of a_ presidential 
nomination in 1972. (Though I sus- 
pect that LBJ will, quite abruptly 
and ruthlessly, replace Humphrey in 
the vice presidency with Bobby Ken- 
nedy next year, thus guaranteeing 
Kennedy the nomination in 1972.) 
At the same time, we have had a 
major policy statement in April from 
the leading Republican presidential 
contender, Governor Romney of 
Michigan. Romney, who has assidu- 
ously avoided a commitment on Viet- 
nam for months (Lord! you should 
have heard the equivocation!) has at 
last decided to embrace LBJ’s policy. 
Why? Because, clearly, he thinks 
that’s where the votes are. , 
Tom Wicker of the New York Times, 
analysing Romney’s strategy for 1968, 
agrees that the governor’s decision 
makes sense. Vietnam is simply too 
hot an issue, torn as it is between 
hawks and doves: you lose votes no 
matter which way you go. Better to 
leave the war undisputed and allow 
the electorate no choice on the mat- 
ter. This is what is called “ neutralis- 
ing” the issue. And no doubt Wicker 
is right. What would one expect a 
former corporation executive like 
Romney to do but to follow the mar- 
ket? 
The behaviour of men like Humphrey 
and Romney only points up in an- 
other and slightly pathetic way what 
the Johnson administration is ponder- 
ously proving day after day. Namely, 
that the Vietnam war is becoming 
every kind of social crisis for Amerl- 
ca which one can imagine. The war is 
bringing to the fore possibilities that 
have been inherent in the structure 
of American politics since, I guess, 
the New Deal, but which have never 
been openly practised. 
What LBJ has discovered, and is 
teaching other American politicians, 
is the fact that you can, without 
troubling to disguise what you are 
about, violate the most basic constitu- 
tional restrictions, ignore and even 
insult popular and congressional op- 
position, absorb the powers of govern- 
ment into the paramilitary agencies, 
lie publicly at every turn, manipu- 
late public opinion, betray absolutely 
everything democracy supposedly 


land to put them to death, R & G 
are unable to step outside their fate. 
Agonised and transfixed by the in- 
exorability of the play and death, 
they wait. 

The pointed and economic use of 
theatrical device reveals Stoppard as 
a dramatist of skill and maturity. 
Using macabre exaggeration the 
players perform the death of two 
treacherous courtiers; the lights cross- 
fade to show the sleeping forms of 
R & G in the positions of the dead 
courtiers. This device is later re- 
peated when the players stow away 
on the boat taking the three friends 
to England. Here the players give us 
three postures of death; the lights 
again cross-fade to reveal the bodies 
of Hamlet, Laertes and Claudius. 
The players are an ingenious choric 
device which represents the crude 
postulations of man against the in- 
evitability of death. The truth of 
death is sought at every level: 
Rosencrantz talks of coffins; both de- 


means: in short, that you can do 
these things, and keep doing them, 
and get away with it. It is as if LBJ 
had come before the public and de- 
clared: “I’m a bastard and I’m gon- 
na stomp your damned constitution 
into dust. And just what are you 
gonna do about that anyway?” 
Well, in mid-April, somewhere be- 
tween 200 and 500,000 of us marched 
about it. And some hundreds of us 
are refusing to pay our taxes about 
it. And the heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world is willing to go 
to jail about it. And the motion pic- 
ture industry is so convinced of the 
unpopularity of the war that it is 
refusing to make movies about it. And 
a few hundred youths are burning 
their draft cards and offering to go 
to jail about it. And a few hundred 
other youths have absconded to Can- 
ada about it. And thousands of aca- 
demics have run newspaper ads about 
it. And do you know precisely how 
much difference all this has made? 
Not ...one... sweet... bit. 

How, you may ask, do the American 
authorities react to a massive demon- 
stration like the Spring Mobilisation? 
They react like so: We respect the 
right of these people to express their 
beliefs. This is a free country. Every- 
one is entitled to his opinion, no mat- 
ter how extreme or ill advised. We 
emphatically do not believe that all 
these people are communists or com- 
munist dupes. Most of them are good, 
loyal Americans who are doing what 
they, unfortunately, believe to be 
best. Of course such demonstrations 
are encouraging to our enemy and 
will serve to prolong the war. And 
eost many American lives. 

Yes, this is something the commun- 
ists would like to achieve, but we do 
not believe all these people are aware 
of the communist influence that is 
active in the peace movement. No, 
we do not believe the peace move- 
ment is under the leadership of com- 
munists, but we do believe it is work- 
ing toward ends the communists find 
desirable. Yes, we know of some com- 
munist participation in the move- 
ment, but it does not account for 
anything like a majority of the peo- 
ple involved, we don’t think. Of 
course communists have a right to 
take over the peace movement. It’s 
a free country. 

Do I exaggerate? On the day of the 
Spring Mobilisation rallies, LBJ ar- 
ranged to have the FBI fly a new, 
special report to his Texas home- 
away-from-home. Its title? Communist 
Infiltration of the Peace Movement. 


mand from the players a true repre- 
sentation of death, and the imagery 
of dark oblivion runs in every vein of 
the play. ‘ 
In the end everything comes to the 
realisation that all lives are as ephe- 
meral as the art of the actor. R& G 
are character creations who will fade 
when the curtain falls. The agonising 
question is left with the audience as 
Guildenstern says, ““ Now you see it, 
now you don’t.” What is intriguing is 
the complexity of the play, the inter- 
woven mixture of the reality of act- 
ors on a stage, actors portraying 
characters, and the chorus of actors 
portraying characters who are per- 
forming a play which directly com- 
ments upon the action of the actual 
lay. All debate death but all are 
inked in the inexorability of it. 
Without exception all the perform- 
ances in this stimulating production 
look, sound and feel “right.” John 
Stride plays a shy and witty Rosen- 
crantz, and Edward Petheridge a de- 
cisive Guildenstern confused by the 
inability of his ideas to result in prac- 
tical action and solution. Both per- 
formances are funny and moving - a 
fascinating dance of conflict and part- 
nership. Graham Crowden leads the 
players with the grotesque panache 
of an old style ham, creating his best 
performance at the National. The set 
of crusty decaying Gothic splendour 
was designed by Desmond Heeley and 
it absolutely reeks of the tomb. 


Widening gap 


Arms or Aid, by Hugh Reay (Hous- 
mans for War on Want, 1s) 
In 1964, the USA added to her na- 
tional income a sum equivalent to 
the national income of the entire 
continent of Africa. The gap between 
the rich and poor countries of the 
world is widening; the reasons for 
this situation, and its implications, 
are discussed in this pamphlet. Hugh 
Reay lists the problems: rising birth- 
rates, declining economic growth- 
rates, parsimonious aid, tariffs, the 
shortage of money with which to 
finance world trade. 
He also points to the consequences: 
violence and the danger of war. Even 
poor countries can acquire usable 
nuclear weapons, and their treatment 
by the West increases the likelihood 
that they will do so. Poor countries 
are more subject to violent political 
upheavals than rich; and although 
Robert McNamara has stated that of 
149 serious internal insurgencies 
since 1958, Communists were involved 
in only 58, where they are involved 
there is a risk of a local conflict turn- 
ing into international war. 
In face of these dangers, Hugh Reay 
exposes the West’s astonishing blind- 
ness to its own self-interest, let alone 
“the undemarcated and inflammatory 
territories of morality.” It has be- 
come a radical cliché to point out the 
enormous difference between arms 
spending and spending on aid; but 
Hugh Reay presents this argument 
freshly and convincingly, and adds 
his conviction that only genuine aid, 
without political conditions, can hope 
to produce the security which arms 
are so notably failing to produce. 
This pamphlet is a reprint of Hugh: 
Reay’s opening address to the 1966 
War on Want Convention. It is avail- 
able from Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, or from War on 
Want, 9 Madeley Road, London W5, 
at 10s 6d a dozen or 75s a hundred, 
post free. It deserves mammoth sales. 
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Discounts for 


Terms: 


6d per word, min, 4s. 
series, Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.i by first post Monday. Box 
Na, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
Isements rates on application. 


Coming events 
BOY SOLDIERS: A Conference arranged by 
CBCO, Continuing Committee. Speakers: Fenner 
Brockway and Tony Smythe (NCCL). Dick 
Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London 
WC1. Saturday 6 May 3 pm. 


CONWAY HALL LECTURES and discussions, 
Red Lion Square, WCi, Sunday 30 April, 11 
am: Kathleen Nott: ‘‘ Humanism and_ the 
Novelist.’’ Admission free. 


COMPOSERS CIRCLE. London Musical Club, 
21 Holland Park Wl1. Sunday 7? May 8.15 pm. 
Concert of new music. Admission 5s; mem- 
bers of LMC or CC 2s 6d. 


TEACH-IN on VIETNAM. Wembley Town Hall, 
Tuesday, 2 May. Continuous session 6.30 to 
10.30 pm. Speakers representing all points of 
view. Audience participation. Admission free. 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
Select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


28 April, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND, 


LONDON NW3. 8.30 pm. Old Town Hall, Haver- 
stock Hill. Dance, fund raising for South 
African refugees. ANC. 


28-29 April, Fri-Sat 


LONDON WCl1. Friday 7pm. Conway Hall. 
National Council for Civil Liberties AGM. 
Speaker: Melvin Wulf - American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Saturday 10 am - 5 pm. Speaker: 
Alfred Hinds. Social, 7 pm. Saturday, Camden 
Studios, Camden Road, NWI1. Tickets 5s (Door) 
or NCCL 4 Camden High Street NW1. 


ix 


Brent and Harrow Committees for Peace in 


Vietnam. 


Personal 

BUSINESS MAN sold out Rat Race wants 
partner, maie or female, Guest Farmhouse 
Hostel. Suggestions. Ample capital, mobile, 
initiative. Box 801. 


DUPLICATING, SHORTHAND, TYPING, tapes, 
translating. Private shorthand/typing lessons. 
Mabel Eyles & Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, 
Friern Barnet, N11. 368 3324. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences, religious services etc. 15s 
per three hour session, Centrally situated, seat 
up to 36, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
tories Ltd. (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, Lon- 
don NW6. 


SILK-SCREENED POSTERS, leaflets, banners, 
duplicating and printing, art-work of any 
description. Special discount to left and peace 


a 


29 April, Saturday 


ALTRINCHAM, MANCHESTER. 1.30 pm. Altrin- 
cham Station, ‘' Peace News’’ selling and 
campaign. Peace Literature Group. 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, informa- 
tion service etc. 


30 April, Sunday 


LONDON El. 2.30 pm. March of Shame from 
London Hospital, Whitechapel Road. ARC 1239. 
Committee of 100. 


LONDON NS. 7.30 pm. Public Chapel of St 
Thomas of Canterbury, 16 Aberdeen Road, 
Highbury. Annual May Day Service for Justice 
and Peace. Preacher: Bishop Paget King. 
Crusade of Prayer for World Peace. 


1 May, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road. East London Committee of 100 meeting. 


LONDON SWI. 8 pm. Caxton Hall, Westminster. 


May Day Manifesto: Launching Meeting. 
Speakers - Raymond Williams, Stuart Hall, 
Edward Thompson, Iris Murdock, student 


leaders. 


International Times presents 


A 14 hour 


Technicolour dream 
at the Alexandra Palace 


8 pm SATURDAY, APRIL 29 
till 1O am SUNDAY, APRIL 30 


followed by a human be-in 
to mark the climax of the 


FREE SPEECH WEEKEND 


International Times presents 


Another amazing Technicoiour 
issue number 11 


look out on the stalls 


THIS WEEK 


Mark time + Turn around + Dig in « Love « 
La ————— SS eee 


groups. Write: East London Art Factors, 55 
Teesdale Street, London E2, phone: 739 3293, 
EAS 4171. 


VISITING MANCHESTER? Beds, 10s night, 35s 
week, £5 month (prior notification preferred). 
98 Smedley Road, Cheetham, Manchester. 


WRITER, 30, has plenty of friends but meets 
few single birds. Would be delighted to meet 
sympathetic, intelligent woman/girl of his own 
age or younger, who is interested in acquiring 
Cpe affectionate boyfriend/husband. 
ox 802, 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the “ Social- 
ist Leader ’’ 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright, and antiwar. From your newsagent 
or local ILP branch or by post from 197 Kings 
Cross Road, London WCl. 6s for 12 weeks, 
25s for 52 weeks. 


PRESENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND with Peace 
Packets, all the latest pamphlets, booklets, 
leafiets etc from many organisations. 20s a 
year from Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N1. Start now. 


‘* WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN ” by Bertrand 

Russell 1s 4d (incl. postage), National Secular 

pociety. 103 Borough High Street, London 
El, 


oe APA 
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2 May, Tuesday 
LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Mecting on Aden. Committee of 100, 


WEMBLEY 6.30 pm. Town Hall. Teach-In on 
Vietnam. Admission free. Brent and Harrow 
Cmttees for Peace in Vietnam. 


3 May, Wednesday 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


4 May, Thursday 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
52 St Martins Lane. Film Viewing Session: 
Factory for Peace; The Draft-card Burners; 
Postcards Home; Detached Citizens; Memoran- 
dum. Admission free. Collection. SoF and 
Concord Films. 


MANCHESTER, 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
Street, off Piccadilly. Informal poetry read- 
ings. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Agnes 
Stein: Wells and welfare in rural India. SoF. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Ron Matthews: Work- 
Tah for the National Trust (with slides). 
5 May, Friday 

BRISTOL, 7.15 pm. 9 Cossins Road, Redland. 
Recollected in Tranquility - the PPU AGM and 
Conference, Margaret Brooks Brown. PPU. 
LONDON WCl1. 1.15 to 2 pm (buffet lunch 
from 12.30 onwards) Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Merfyn 
Turner: Norman House. SoF. 

LONDON WC2. 7 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
52 St Martins Lane. Peter Bucknill QC ‘‘ Non- 
violence and Christian Conscience,’’ Pax. 
LONDON NWI. 7.30 pm. Friends Mecting House, 


Euston Road. Public Rally - ‘‘ The Resurgence 
of Nazism in West Germany.” LCSP, etc. 


Peace News 
IS NOW 


AVAILABLE AT 
MOST LONDON 
NEWSAGENTS 
AND 

NEWS STANDS 


place a regular order 
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Situations vacant 
INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
shortly moving to NW10 (near Willesden Junc- 
tion) requires: Secretary/Shorthand - Typist, 
Shorthand-Typist, Clerk/Typist and Clerk for 
Membership Records. No age limits. Please 
Contact Pat Sentinella, 72 Oakley Square, 
NWi. EUS 3195/3165. 


Accommodation vacant 
ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian 
only. CHI 3565. 


FURNISHED BEDSITTERS, flatlet, flat; cooking 
facilities; reasonable rents; friendly environ- 
ment. Batheaston Villa, Bailbrook Lane (Lon- 
don Road), Batheaston, Bath. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION: House in London 
to exchange for house or flat in Amsterdam 
for two weeks in summer: two adults, three 
children. Rooum, 13 Savernake Road, NW3. 


HOMELY LODGING with or without board in 
Islington. Suitable single professional people 
pe pet Turner, 24 Harberton Road, Lon- 


Wanted 


DUPLICATOR URGENTLY NEEDED - loan, hire 
(er cama or cheap buy.01-272 7200. Brian 
c ; 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 
Editor : Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone: TER 4473 


We are losing the War on 
Want - says 


HUGH REAY 
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and gives the facts 
and arguments you need 
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r4 l renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Society of Friends and Concord Films 
present 


A film viewing session 


of new Concord films for peace :— 
Factory for Peace 

The Draft-card Burners 
Memorandum 

Postcards Home 

Detached Citizens 


at Westminster Meeting House, 
52 St Martins Lane, WC2 

7 pm prompt 

Admission free - Silver Collection 


AFRICA FREEDOM DAY 1967 
“GO TELL IT FROM THE MOUNTAIN” 


Paul Jones 


Nadia Cattouse 
Tickets from Festival Hall Box Office, 


Humphrey Lyttelton Fifteen 


Royal Festival Hall 
Sunday 28 May 2.30 pm 


Andrew Faulds 
Adrian Mitchell 
Annie Ross 


Agents and MCF (special reduction for block bookings from MCF). 


15s 12s 6d 10s 


7s 6d 5s 


Organised by MOVEMENT FOR COLONIAL FREEDOM 
374 Gray’s Inn Road, London, WC1. (01-837 0642) 
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KATHY FOR 


QUEEN! 


Mrs Kathleen Farr and Mr Manny Blankett are respectively to perform 
the roles of Her Majesty the Queen and an Australian soldier during the 
reat Vietnam March of Shame which will take place this Sunday in 

ndon. The soldier is to be “ decorated ” for gallantry in “ killing innocent 


children ” in Vietnam. 


Mrs Farr and Mr Blankett appeared in costume on the front page of The 
People last Sunday. Said The People (in response to the police threat that 


Mrs Farr may be arrested on a charge of impersonation): “ . 


.. there is no 


need for flat-footed action against Kathy. The great British public won’t be 
unduly disturbed by her way of making her protest. Nor, we imagine, will 


the Queen.” 


The great British public is invited by the London Committee of 100 to 
assemble at the London Hospital, Whitechapel, at 2.30 pm this Sunday and 
from there march to Trafalgar Square for “public confessions” by the 


Queen, Harold Wilson and George 


rown. Marchers are asked to dress in 


sober garb. Black sashes and head-scarves will be on sale. 


News in brief 


Tony Smythe, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for Civil Liberties, will 
speak on “Boy Soldiers” at 3 pm on 
Saturday, May 6, at a conference or- 
ganised by the continuing committee 
of the Central Board for Conscien- 
tious Objectors, at 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London WI, which is now the com- 
mittee’s office address. The commit- 
tee also has a new secretary, Denis 
Hayes, who replaces Bryan Reed. 
The United Nations Association, at 
its annual general meeting on April 
15 - 16, reversed its previous position 
on Vietnam, in a motion urging the 
government to “dissociate itself en- 
tirely”” from the US policy there. 
Twelve Bristol people have signed a 
letter to Lewis’s store, protesting at 
its use for a Services exhibition from 
May 18 to June 3. 

Young people in Southend picketed a 
Royal Artillery weapons display on 
April 15, using photos of children in- 
jured in Vietnam. 

Films on the Factory for Peace, draft- 
card burners and Auschwitz will be 
shown at a Quaker film viewing ses- 
sion on May 4, 7 pm at Westminster 
Friends Meeting House, St Martins 
Lane. Also Postcards Home, the Peace 
News film. 

A youth forum in Trafalgar Square 
on May 21 will be followed by a march 
to the US embassy, in a protest on 
the war in Vietnam, organised by 
Youth for Peace in Vietnam. / 
Francis Noble, chairman of the Angli- 
can Pacifist Fellowship, is moving 
from his parish in Orpington, Kent, to 
Guiseley in Yorkshire. A farewell 
gathering of Orpington peace groups 
was held for him on April 15, and 
a presentation made. 


At the end of March the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament had _ re- 
ceived 1,500 applications for adult 
membership; they continue at 100 a 
week. 

A literary evening will be held on 
April 30 at the Royal Court Theatre 
to ralse funds for the defence of 
Last Exit to Brooklyn. Tickets 10s 6d 
upward from SLO 1745 or REG 6900. 


correction 


We regret that in last week’s issue, 
the memorial service for Edward Red- 
head MP was said to be “next Fri- 
day,” which may have been taken 
to mean April 28. The service was in 
fact on April 21. 


Phoenix woman reports 


Misconceptions 


in Hanol 


Betty Boardman, one of the crew on 
the Quaker boat Phoenix which 
earlier this month sailed to Haiphong 
with medical supplies for North Viet- 
nam, was in London last week. She 
described the voyage to Peace News 
reporters. 

The trip from Hong Kong to Haiphong 
took five days; the eventful day was 
the third, when they were buzzed 
by American jets: “A _ helicopter 
came and sat on the mast, practically. 
We were scared a little bit; we 
thought a destroyer would come 
next.” 

No destroyer came; they reached 
Haiphong and were piloted in to 
dock. “The pilot came with a man 
from the Vietnam Overseas Shipping 
Agency and three grim soldiers, who 
stayed grim.” It took seven hours to 
dock; there was an air raid on. At 
2 am they were greeted by the Red 
Cross, and at 4 am they got to bed. 
At 5 am propaganda and music 
started on the loudspeakers in the 
guest house where they were sleep- 


ing. 
There followed more ceremonies, a 
trip to Hanoi by night, visits to 
bombed villages. Mrs Boardman said 
that they found some misconceptions 
about the USA among their hosts; 
they thought, for instance, that all 
Americans supported them, and only 
the US government’s despotism kept 
the war going. The Quakers found it 
hard to persuade the Vietnamese that 
this was not so, or to get their own 
case over: 
“ Our three points were human con- 
tact with those who are being hurt 
by us, including Americans; pro- 
test to the government; aid to Viet- 
nam. We tried to work the non- 
violence bit in - some of the crew 
were very persistent. I didn’t feel 
really free to tell them they should 
be non-violent.” 
Similarly, the team had not felt in 
a position to insist on staying in the 
country to administer the aid they 
were supplying - the normal Quaker 
practice. “ They wouldn’t let us stay, 
and it’s their country.” 
Betty Boardman was against the idea 
of another trip by boat, which some 
of the group favoured. She thought 
the next step ought to be a more 
solid one: “We could build, equip 
and staff a medical centre, for in- 
stance.” Possibly a Quaker could take 
up residence in North Vietnam, for 
liaison purposes. 
Before she left America, Betty Board- 
man had had some unpleasant letters 
and phone calls. One woman had 
said: “My prayers are going with 
you - that you and the ship will 
sink.” The press, though, had been 
“terrific,” with front-page items day 
after day in the Philadelphia papers. 
Other team members from other parts 


Police beat up 


NUJ pickets 


Peter Bolchover writes: On Friday, 
April 21, the Prime Minister came to 
Manchester to attend the National 
Union of Journalists’ conference. The 
Manchester Direct Action Group de- 
cided to picket the hall in opposition 
to his support of US policy in Viet- 
nam. 

About twenty of us were at the front 
gate when Mr Wilson entered. During 
the evening some of us decided to 
go into the main hall. We had 
mounted the main staircase without 
meeting any police when a group of 
them, who rushed from the direction 
of the bar, threw the four of us, one 
a young girl, down the main stair- 


case. We were then hustled to the 
main gate and ejected. One of those 
assembled outside shouted abuse at 
the police. I was immediately singled 
out and forced into a police car. A 
policeman removed my spectacles and 
when I protested at this, he hit me 
in the face. When a bystander asked 
what was to become of me, he was 
hit in the face by the same officer. 


Another youth approached the police 
officer who had arrested me to com- 
plain of the treatment of the girl who 
was pushed downstairs. He was im- 
mediately arrested and forced into a 
waiting van. 


of the US had had similar cover- 
age. 

When some hostile reporters had 
asked her why she apparently be- 
lieved the North Vietnamese and not 
the US on subjects like the bombing 
of villages and hospitals, she replied 
that unlike the US government, the 
Vietnamese “didn’t tell me anything 
that stretched my credulity.” She had 
no competence to judge except as a 
human being, but she had seen the 
bombed villages and hospitals, and 
met victims. And the North Vietnam- 
ese had one message: “ We aren’t 
going to quit.” The Quakers’ journey 
would have been useful if it helped 
the current stirring in Quaker yearly 
meetings: they had to influence 
enough people to influence their con- 
gressmen to vote against the war. 


Doctors speak 


Rod Prince writes: Two other recent 
visitors to North Vietnam, Dr Philip 
Harvey and Dr Martin Birnsting]l, al- 
so spoke in London last week about 
their experiences. 

Dr Harvey is a consultant physician 
at a London hospital; he went to 
Vietnam at the invitation of the In- 
ternational Association of Democratic 
Lawyers. Dr Birnstingl is a consul- 
tant surgeon at two London hospi- 
tals, and he went as a member of an 
investigating team for the Bertrand 
Russell War Crimes Tribunal. They 
were there in March and early April 
respectively. 

Both men described the bombing of 
houses, hospitals, shops, welfare 
buildings and other targets which ap- 
peared to them to have no military 
value at all. They described the anti- 
personnel weapons used. Examples of 
these bombs, as well as jagged metal 
fragments from larger bombs, were 
on display; Dr Harvey, who has a 
bustling and cheerful manner, des- 
cribed them in such terms as “an 
exquisite little charmer,” adding 
some detail about the way the steel 
pellets embedded themselves in the 
flesh. 

Dr Birnstingl commented on the 
spirit of ‘enormous patriotism” in 
North Vietnam: ‘‘One doesn’t hear 
any Communism.” However, Dr Har- 
vey had had an interview with Ho 
Chi Minh and Pham Van Dong, and 
he had felt that they “seemed to get 
very cagey” when asked how long 
after peace there would need to be an 
independent government in the South 
before the conditions would be ripe 
for reunification. 

One other question produced a sur- 
prising answer: that despite the 
6,000 cases so far this year in the 
South, in the North there had been 
no cases of plague. The North was 
an extraordinarily clean country, and 
since 1950 they had developed very 
advanced techniques of vaccination. 
This was a remarkable development 
from 1952, when there were 4,500 
smallpox cases in Hanoi alone, let 
alone 1938, when there were 11,000 
deaths from cholera. 

The doctors were speaking at a press 
conference organised by the British 
Council for Peace in Vietnam. At its 
conclusion, the chairman, Fenner 
Brockway, announced that at the end 
of June the council was organising 
the ‘“‘ greatest political demonstration 
ever seen” on the Vietnam issue; 
there had never been anything like it 
in the political life of the country. 
I gather that plans include five days 
of mass lobbying at the House of 
Commons. 
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